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—New York Tribune. 


IT WILL PROBABLY TAKE A LONG TIME TO GET 
WORD TO EVERYBODY ABOUT THE ARMISTICE 
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The Situation and the Best Guide 


Laws of Supply and Demand Inevitably Will Resume Their Sway, but 
Common Sense and Conservatism Will Be 
| Steadying Factors 


By SHOLTO DAW 


ensued overnight an instantaneous change 

in the mental attitude of the business world, 
from the point of view of war and its necessities to 
that of peace and its likelihoods. For there was 
universal recognition of the portentous fact that we 
were no longer the sport of circumstances over 
which we had no control, but that the future and 
its makings lie entirely in our hands. 

The psychological transformation was one of 
those remarkable experiences in our national history 
where the people instantaneously think alike on some 
great question without previous concert of thought 
or action. Likewise, it was as marked in the 
humblest dealer as in the man of many affairs. 

The leading factors of the situation are simple 
enough and equally obvious: a widespread con- 
sciousness that we confront a future without either 
precedent or analogy; an equally widespread real- 
ization, among all save incorrigible theorists and 
doctrinaires, that prices of commodities are so ab- 
normally and unnaturally high as to constitute a 
serious economic evil, and consequently that they 
must decline, and that sooner or later the laws of 
supply and demand will resume their inevitable 
sway. 

This fact was patent enough during the war to 
those who cared to use their common sense, but 
they were as the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness, while much attention was paid to those 
theorists who always afflict us in such emergencies. 
But wisdom is justified of her children. The proph- 
ecies, when peace should come, of still higher prices 
in cotton and in all food products has already been 
met by a precipitate fall in the prices of cotton, 
corn, oats, and hogs. The homely saying that what 


Wi: the coming of peace on Nov. 11 there 


goes up must come down is justified both by experi- 


ence and logic. 
Goods Easier to Get 


HE buying world,- whether consumer or dealer, 

also realizes that goods will be easier to get 
because war’s tremendous demands will soon come 
to an end. This fact is also a further incentive 
to lower prices. So buyers of all degree are already, 
by common consent, confining purchases to immedi- 
ate needs only and to such things as are staple and 
of daily use. 

It is increasingly difficult to sell luxuries, high- 
priced goods, and “futures.” Selling, or rather the 
attempt at selling, is more in evidence, though so 
far the method of price-cutting to induce sales is 
but little seen, because of the general consciousness 
that such a course merely defeats its own purpose 
by creating demoralization without adding to the 
volume of sales. 

Each phase of trade—manufacturing, jobbing and 
retail—waits expectant to see what the other will 
do, and all three are endeavoring to outguess the 
ultimate consumer, the determiner and basis of 
the entire proposition. There is concern, but little 
apprehension, and a general determination not to 
rock the boat by hasty and ill-considered action, 
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“Each phase of trade—manufac- 
turing, jobbing and retail—waits 
expectant to see what the other will 
do, and all three are endeavoring to 
outguess the ultimate consumer, the 
determiner and basis of the entire 
proposition. There is concern, but 
little apprehension, and a general 
determination not to rock the boat 
by hasty and ill-considered action, 
but to sustain the situation by for- 
bearance and common sense until 
some way out develops in a natural 
way. Much, in fact all, depends 
upon the general continuance of 
this mental attitude.” 
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but to sustain the situation by forbearance and 
common sense until some way out develops in a 
natural way. Much, in fact all, depends upon the 
general continuance of this mental attitude. 

The multitudinous many are concerned mostly 
with the problems and happenings of the immediate 
future, from four to six months ahead, as they 
realize that the principal difficulties lie right ahead 
of us. So they give scant thought to those rose- 
water and optimistic prophecies with which they 
are deluged as to the great and abounding pros- 
perity which awaits us when the days of recon- 
struction and readjustment are past. For they feel 
that the far future will take care of itself, and that 
sufficient unto the day are the problems thereof. 
Equally have they small regard for those fictions 
of the imagination which tell of sudden eras of 
much construction. and building in the near future, 
for they know full well that these things are written 
for public consumption, and fail to ring true. 


Facing the Facts 


[It is rather the fashion among some high up in 

the financial and commercial world to endeavor to 
bolster up confidence in the public in the days of 
emergencies by utterances which fit only those who 
are content to live in a fool’s paradise. A far better 
way is to state the facts, as they are only too well 
understood by every common-sense business man 
in the country, and looking them squarely in the 
face still continue to keep one’s head as the surest 
and best way out of the difficulty. The latter is the 
general attitude among the many, and offers much 
promise to sustain the situation if it only be ad- 
hered to. 

There is much honest difference of opinion as to 
whether it is wisest to reduce prices at once on the 
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basis of actual costs or to make such gradual 
changes as will cause an orderly retreat rather than 
a general rout. The latter view is by far the more 
popular, and is regarded as more likely to produce 
and sustain a normal and healthy demand for goods. 
For this, after all, is the crux of the situation. 

The cessation of government orders will cause 
a great gap in production which must be filled if 
employment is to continue general as now. Unless 
employment be so general, there must be a reduc- 
tion in that great purchasing power which for some 
time has been the sustaining force of the situation. 
Of course there is the hope and belief in a largely 
increased foreign trade, but that cannot materialize 
sufficiently in the very near future to give substan- 
tial relief, though it offers much promise as time 
goes on. If production seriously declines, there 
comes immediately to the front the question of less- 
ened wages. And that likelihood is one which no 
man contemplates other than with grave concern if 
it be general or prolonged. 


Readjustment of Wages 


ee there must be readjustment of 
wages in some directions and in some indus- 
tries because they have been unnatural and abnor- 
mal. But that is an entirely different proposition 
from a distinctly lower general level than now pre- 
vails. The problem of wages will also be compli- 
cated by the question of the many who have been 
in service, now seeking employment, which must be 
given them. There then may ensue the consequent 
probable surplus of labor unless production be main- 
tained, and likewise the relation of wages to the 
price of commodities, which latter must in time 
recede from their present level. 
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10. Wads of it. 


lantic City. 


afford to miss it. 


HE automobile shows are all off for this winter. 


Uncle Sam took the lid off too late for the car 
makers to pull the big annual shows that have pre- 
viously marked this industry’s advancement. 


That’s the day the Automobile Supply Branch 
of the National Hardware Association meets at At- 


If you’re interested in auto supplies, you can’t 


December 19, Hardware Age Peace Number. 
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“There is much honest ditference 
of opinion as to whether it is wisest 
to reduce prices at once on the basis 
of actual costs or to make such grad 
ual changes as will cause an orderly 
retreat rather than a general rout. 
The latter view is by far the more 
popular and is regarded as more 
likely to produce and sustain a 
normal and healthy demand _ for 


es 1 99 
goods. 
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There is much thought that in the matter of prices 
it may be wise, even necessary, to continue for a 
time such government regulation and control as 
may prove a strong and sustaining factor, both 
nationally and internationally; especially if to this 
be added the co-operation of the great producing 
interests in the staple lines. 

It is both futile and foolish to shut our eyes to 
the serious problems which confronts us, or to gloss 
them over with specious phrases. But it is per- 
fectly obvious that the way to meet them and to 
solve them is by the exercise of that common sense 
and conservatism which are the general heritage of 
the nation and our best guide in the present emer- 
gency. 
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The automobile men were blue, BUT— 
The weather man promises sunshine December | 
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December 10, Atlantic City. 
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Red Gross Christmas Roll Call Dec 1625; 
Ro Ae a 


NEW Red Cross campaign is on. Universal 
A membership is the goal. It is a roll call for 
members and not for money. 

The high purpose of the Red Cross organization 
is the alleviation of human suffering wherever it 
is found, but more particularly of suffering caused 
by the greater calamities such as wars and dis- 





asters of great magnitude. 

The San Francisco earthquake and fire and the 
Dayton flood were great disasters, to which the Red 
Cross organization rose promptly and splendidly. 
A score of lesser disasters in the past ten years 
have furnished the occasion for this great organi- 
zation of mercy to rise to Godlike acts, but the great 
war, which is in its closing chapter, has been the 
supreme test, and has proven the supreme triumph 
of the Red Cross. 

So many and so colossal have been the demands 
made upon this institution that a lesser organiza- 
tion would have fallen into chaotic collapse. The 
Red Cross has not only performed the multitude of 
duties assigned to it, but in the face of seemingly 


Stores which have on hand 
or can borrow wax figures 
can make an-effective ap- 
peal with this composition. 
Posters and window cards 
calling attention to the 
opening of the campaign 
Dec. 16th can be used in 
connection with it 
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Members, 
Not Money, 


is slogan of 


RED CROSS 


Christmas 
Campaign 


overwhelming obstacles has grown in strength and 
usefulness. 

We are now given an opportunity to evidence our 
appreciation of the Red Cross. We are not asked 
to give of our wealth, but we are asked to use our 
windows. 

The National War Service Committee on Window 
Displays have prepared a series of window sugges- 
tions which excel in designs and in selling strength 
any similar work ever submitted to HARDWARE AGE. 
We have been fortunate enough to secure the orig- 
inal drawings of these displays and confidently 
offer them to the hardware trade assured that once 
more the patriotic hardware merchants of America 
will respond wholeheartedly to a big deserving or- 
ganization to whom we are all indebted. There is a 
display here for every size and character of a win- 
dow. The posters used in these displays may be 
obtained through your local Red Cross organiza- 
tion. In over 600 cities and towns there are expert 
window trimmers who will help you arrange such 
a display. Call up Red Cross headquarters. Vol- 
unteer your window. Ask for posters and expert 
help. Enlist your window to help tell the story of 
the Red Cross. 

Help put the name of every man, woman and 
child on the roll call of the Red Cross. 


A good background for 
this window is royal blue 
silk velour. The same ma- 
terial may be used to 
drape the floor. An extra 
touch is furnished by 4 
gun and helmet lying be- 
side the soldier 
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This is another suggestion for 
using the large poster for a Red 
Cross Roll Call window. This con- 
sists of three panels. The large 
center panel should be about 9 ft. 
high by 6 or 7 ft. wide. This may 
be constructed of wall board and 
painted or covered with cream 
velour paper. The end panels are 
also of wall board and at the top 
are large American shields in the 
national colors. The center poster 
should be mounted and a gold 
beaded molding about an inch wide 
run around the edge. 

























The poster in the center of this sug- 
gestion is 53 in. wide by 84 in. 
high. The center piece is made of 
wall board and serves as a frame 
for the poster. This large frame 
sets on a platform also made of 
wall board. Two end panels are 
wall board covered with cream 
velour paper. The Red Cross shield 
shown on these end panels can be 
either covered with papier-mache 
or can be painted and cut out of 
wall board. The little trees at the 
top may be cut out of wall board 
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This setting consists of a wide 
frieze running across the top of 
the window. This should be about 
36 in. wide painted in red, white 
and blue stripes. In the center is 
a Red Cross shield of papier-mache 
or it can be cut out of wall board 
and painted. Two window strips 
are placed on either side of this. 
In each corner is a piece of wall 
board covered with cream velour 
or oriental crepe paper on which is 
mounted an eagle and poster 























We show here an unusually strik- 
ing setting for the Red Cross 
Christmas Roll Call. This consists 
of a big Red Cross constructed of 
wall board which should be about 8 
ft. square by 4 in. thick. This is 
raised off the floor by setting it on 
a platform. Across the top of the 
window is a frieze about 8 in. wide 
with two window strips. Also small 
red crosses cut out of red velour 
paper. The large Red Cross should 
be covered with red velour paper 
and the different posters mounted 
as shown. In the center is a large 
papier-mache eagle and shield 






































































This suggestion is for a small or medium-sized window 
and consists of three panels of wall board which set in 
a narrow frame. Posters should be arranged as shown 
in the illustration. The large festoon of artificial holly 
and poinsettias in Christmas colors are used at the top 
of the end panels. This setting can be constructed at 
a very small expense and set up against the background 
so that merchandise can be shown in front of it 
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This suggestion is for a medium-sized window and is 
very easily made. The centerpiece and platform can be 
made of wall board and either painted or covered with 
velour or oriental paper. In the center is a Harrison 
Fisher poster. This should have a frame around the 
edge of half-inch beaded molding. Festoons of Christ- 
mas holly and chrysanthemums are placed in either 
corner of the window. This window, the same as the 
other, can be used in connection with merchandise 
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An attractive setting for a small window. This con- 
sists of three panels of wall board each one of which 
has a frame work of lumber about 3 in. wide. The frame 
work can be blue and the wall board panels can be 
covered with cream velour paper. In the center panel 
is mounted a framed picture of President Wilson. The 
end wings have at the top a small wreath of holly and 
a wall board painted cutout of a Christmas tree. This 
setting should be made to correspond with the size of 
the window 








A scenic background of the stormy sea with the Red 
Cross standing above on a single rock in the center. On 
the floor to the left of center is a sign reading, “The 
Red Cross Stands Alone for Relief in All Storms,” while 
on the right is a regulation Red Cross poster. The dis- 
play is finished off with garlands of foliage at either 
end. In center sign reads “Your Membership?” At the 
extreme ends could be a soldier and a sailor holding an 
American flag. These could be wall board cutouts or 
wax figures 


A suggestion for a small window which may be easily installed. This consists of a large American flag draped 

as shown in the reproduction. A large American eagle in bronze is fastened at the top. On either side of the eagle 

is one of the window strips which are furnished by the Red Cross. In the center setting on a platform 1s 4 

cutout of the Greatest Mother in the World. If you have ends to the windows they may be treated as shown 

in the window suggestion. Top and bottom of the panel is one of the window strips and in the center of the 
panel is placed a flat shield. A setting of this kind may be used in connection with merchandise 
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Auto-loading riot gun used without alteration by General Pershing’s troops 


Commercial Made Arms Used by 
U. S. Soldiers 


From the .22 Target Rifle to the U. S. Model 17, the Four of Them 
Suited Our Boys Just Right—Lots of Them Knew Some of 
These Remingtons, and They All Knew the Name 


By EDWARD CAVE 


ington riot guns were issued to some of 

our troops for “special” use—getting the 
Hun before he did the getting—the first doughboy 
to receive one, as luck would have it, was a duck 
hunter from the Middle West, who seized the gun 
as an old friend and proceeded to execute a war 
dance. 

“Oh, boy!” he exulted. 
this baby!” 

“That’s a Remington pump gun,” he was con- 
descendingly informed by an accommodating Sec- 
ond Lieutenant. ‘ 

“Yes, sir, it sure is, and I’m the guy that knows 
how to pump it, Lieutenant. If you want to see 
one of these here guns get right up and talk, you 
watch me when I get me some Huns to shoot at.” 

“Can you handle it?” 

“Can I? Why, Rush Razee would jump back- 
wards over a six-wire fence to keep from giving his 
shooting exhibition in the same county with me. 
I run one of these here Remington pump guns as 
easy and accurate as feeding a cornsheller. I'll 
bat down ducks as fast as you can count ’em, and I 
ain’t heard of any Heinies being as hard to hit as 
an old greenhead mallard in a hurry.” 

Others eager to get the guns pushed him away, 
still talking, and in turn there were more war 
dances and former hunters exulting in their pos- 
session of a gun they long since had learned to love. 

Most enthusiastic of all, perhaps, were those who 
received the autoloaders. These men not only knew 
these guns from the angle of their ability to hit 
with them even under the most unfavorable condi- 
tions, but they likewise well knew their reliability. 
And though doubtless relatively few of them had 


Wine somewhere in France the first Rem- 


“Maybe I don’t know 





ever fired buckshot shells, every hunter among them 
knew the range of a shotgun and only wanted a 
chance to show that he would throw mighty few 
shells away. 

No wonder the German High Command raised a 
howl about the shotguns—in spite of the fact that 
their use was no violation of the rules of civilized 
warfare, rules which, on the other hand, Germany 
had ruthlessly broken seemingly almost in every 
way she could. 


High Quality Rifles 


HE Model ’17 rifle has not been produced in 

higher perfection than those bearing the name 
Remington stamped on the breech. This of course 
can easily be understood, inasmuch as the Reming- 
ington organization is far and away the oldest rifle 
manufacturing outfit in this country, having been 
in operation continuously since 1816, and had liter- 
ally all kinds of experience in the manufacture of 
military arms. : 

The bolt action and box magazine of this same 
remodeled English rifle were originally perfected 
in the Remington plant at Ilion, both of them the 
invention of a Scotch Canadian who for years 
worked for the Remington Arms Company at Ilion. 
The first rifle of the kind was the Remington-Lee, 
and finally, the Lee action and magazine having 
been adopted by the British Government, England’s 
service rifle became the Lee-Metford, the barrel 
being the Metford end of the piece. Later, there 
were also Lee-Enfields, and finally the name Lee 
was dropped and the British service rifle became 
simply the Enfield. But Lee’s bolt and magazine 
remained, with some improvements. 

So when they started making the remodeled Brit- 








Pump-action riot gun used by some of the American soldiers overseas 
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.22 caliber N. R. A. target model repeater used by the War Department for training soldiers to shoot 


ish Enfield, or U. S. Rifle Model of 1917 as it is 
called, at the Remington Ilion plant, it was a case 
of the Lee features of the rifle coming back to their 
birthplace. Incidentally, more than half a million 
of these rifles were turned out at Ilion before 
“Comrade” Solf threw up the sponge. 

The .22 caliber target model Remington repeater 
played an inconspicuous yet none the less very 
important part in helping to win the war. The 
Government bought them by the hundreds, and with 
them the army’s small-arms firing instructors gave 
soldiers who had not learned to shoot a much bet- 
ter training than they ever would have had if com- 
pelled to learn with the service rifle. Small-bore 
ranges could be installed at any camp; and the cost 
of ammunition was so low that on the score of ex- 
pense alone the shooter could have three times as 
much practice as he would have been allowed with 
the fighting rifle. 


Old Friend of Riflémen 


Such fine weapons were these Remington .22 re- 
peaters, with their special target sights, sling strap 
to steady the aim in firing, and accurately bored 
barrels of good weight, that they encouraged prac- 














tice in a way that was most gratifying to the in- 
structors. And, of course, here again was an arm 
which had many old friends among the shooters, 
who knew the accuracy of the Remington .22 from 
boyhood up. Not a few had used this same model, 
many of them in civilian rifle clubs, for which it 
was designed. 

Among the most tangible reasons as to why the 
war is over, these four models out of the Reming- 
ton line will have especial interest for every gun 
dealer and salesman, and their pictures may well 
be preserved for their historical significance. But 
of course they by no means represent the entire 
Remington contribution to winning the war. The 
Russians, French and British all were supplied with 
rifles, in the aggregate running into the millions. 
Automatic pistols, signal pistols, bayonets and the 
heavy Browning machine gun were other produc- 
tions. And still nothing has been: said about am- 
munition, produced by the Remington ammunition 
plants in larger quantity than anywhere else in 
America, the production of caliber .30 ’06 cartridges 
alone for the U. S. Government inside one year ex- 
ceeding a billion, a feat unequaled anywhere else in 
the world. 





Model ’17 U. S. rifle, or “modified Enfield,” the action and magazine of which were originated in the Remington 
Arms plant at Ilion over forty years ago 


Obituary 


B. F. Saylor, 81 years of age, formerly connected 
with the Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
died of apoplexy at his home, 3700 West Pine Boule- 


Julian J. Washburn, vice-president Wiard Plow Co., 
Batavia, N. Y., died at his home in that city recently, 
aged 76 years. He was born on a farm at Randolph, 
Vt., and served as a private in the Civil War. After 
the war he was for some years a traveling salesman 
for the Holbrook Plow Co., Boston, and next was en- 
gaged in selling scales for E. & T. Fairbanks, making 
his headquarters at Newark, N. Y. Removing to Ba- 
tavia in 1877, he became associated with the Wiard 
Plow Co., which had been incorporated the previous 
year. He was a trustee of the company continuously 
from 1880, secretary from 1880 to 1902, and vice-pres- 
ident from the latter year until his death. On the 
death of George Wiard, founder of the company, in 
1914, he was elected president, but declined the position 
on account of advancing age. He was president of the 
village of Batavia in 1886, was a member of the first 
board of sewer commissioners, and was for many years 
a member of the Board of Education. He leaves his 
widow and a son, who is county judge. 


vard. He is survived by a widow, three sons and one 
daughter. 


Henry O. Strohecker, a prominent hardware mer- 
chant of Charleston, S. C., died there recently, follow- 
ing a long illness. He was formerly a member of 
Strohecker & McDermid, which was later dissolved. 


Richard H. Morrison died recently at his home, 107 
East Ninety-first Street, New York. He had been in 
the hardware business for many years, retiring a short 
time ago. Mr. Morrison was born in Ireland 72 years 
ago, and has been a resident of New York for half a 
century. He is survived by four daughters. 


G. H. Lyon, president of the Rose-Lyon Hardware 
Company, Little Rock, Ark., died recently following an 
operation for appendicitis, aged 54 years. 









Where Strategy Counted 


By MOnrtg B. FAIRFIELD 
Of the Shapleigh Hardware Company 


















Epitor’s Note: If there’s anything that a real 
salesman enjoys it is a chance to pry an opening into 
an airtight proposition and put one over on a buyer 
who has the business framed up for some one else. 
This is the best sale of an old hand at the game. 


‘6 OTHING doing to-day,” was the greeting 

N I received from Will Thayer as I entered 

his store on my semi-monthly trip. I had 

never failed to get an order from the Thayer Hard- 

ware Company but once, and that was when Will 

buried his mother-in-law, and I arrived in town 
the day of the funeral. 

“Ah, come out of it,” I said, handing him a cigar, 
“and let’s get busy.” But I could not shake him 
from his determination. He then unbosomed him- 
self and told me his troubles. 

“Old man Horning, whom you will remember, is 
going into the hardware business again. If it were 
he alone I’d snap my finger at the proposition, but 
he’s got some young chap who has built castles 
for him, and he has gone up in the airships.” 

Seeing how downhearted Will felt, I tried to 





Up comes a fine-looking chap with an “I-know-it-all” 
look and walk 


console him. ‘Perhaps this is all talk,” I ventured. 

“Talk nothing,” came the answer. “They’ve 
rented the building and are putting in the shelv- 
ing.” 

“Goods bought?” I asked. 

“Not yet, I believe,” said Will. Seeing my drift, 
he volunteered the information that I probably was 
too late to sell Horning the opening stock. “This 
young sprig seems to be pretty well acquainted with 
Jeff Rivers, your competitor, and is boasting that 
he had the buying of the goods. Gossip has it that 
he is to get a rake-off for landing the job.” 

I knew that if given a chance I could land that 
opening stock, as at that time I had some prices 
which the Grover Hardware Manufacturing Co. 
could not offer to Mr. Horning through Jeff Rivers, 
their salesman. 

“Any objection to my selling him?” I inquired of 
Mr. Thayer. 

“Certainly not,” he came back. “I’d rather you 
would, then I would know I was getting a square 
shake.” 

I had sold Horning when he had a small roadside 
store up near Lincoln, and it was an easy matter to 
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open up. But not such an easy matter to get him 
to let me quote him prices. 

“Are you going into this business for your health 
or to make money?” I shot at him. 

“That’s all right, Fred, old boy,” he said, embrac- 
ing me jokingly; “but this young fellow who’s going 
to manage this has sent for Jack Rivers of the 
Grover Co., and, of course, we will have to buy it 
of him.” 

“Is this young fellow working for you or for the 
Grover Hardware Manufacturing Company?” was 
my next leader. “Won’t he be willing to compare 
prices with mine or others for your and his bene- 
fit?” 

I was making an impression and I was warming 
up. 
Putting his hands over his mouth funnel-shaped, 
he used them as a megaphone so he could be heard 
through the noise of hammering and sawing in the 
building. 

“Hennery!” he called. 

Up comes a fine-looking chap with a “I know-it- 
all” look and walk, and I was introduced to Mr. 
Henry Wending. 

“This, Henry,” said Mr. Horning, “is Fred Kue- 
bler of the Reliance Hardware Co. of Chicago.” 

“Well, we’re not looking for any hardware sales- 
men yet,” came the retorter from Henry. 

“When is Mr. Rivers to be here?” I broke in. 

“He’ll be here to-day, and we’ll be pretty busy 
getting our stock, so you will have to call later.” 

Ignoring him entirely, I turned to Mr. Horning 
and made him this proposition: 

“You have had enough experience in this line 
to make out a list of 20 items. Have Mr. Rivers 
make out his list of prices, and I will make out 
mine. The lowest bidder to get the business.” 

“Sounds fair,” replied Mr. Horning over the pro- 
tests of Henry; “but let us make it only ten items 
and save time.” 

But I held out for the twenty, and just then Mr. 
Rivers arrived. The greeting was not as cordial 
as when I had met him before under different cir- 
cumstances. Seeing the situation was _ pinched, 
Mr. Horning stated the proposition briefly to Rivers, 
and to refuse to enter into it would have been 
anything but diplomacy. The list was handed to 
each of us, and I got busy. In thirty minutes I 
was ready to hand the list over to Mr. Horning, 
and in an hour and a half later Mr. Rivers and 
Henry were seen coming from the corner drug 
store. I got the business. I sold him only three 
items of the twenty on the list I had bid on, which 
was the only thing that saved me my job with the 
house, as they never would stand for price cutting. 

I came away from there with an order for $3,200 
worth of hardware, and when I told Thayer how I 
went over the top, he gave me an order for $120. 

I don’t know what report Rivers made to his 
house, but a week later I found in my mail a letter 
from the Grover Hardware Mfg. Co. with a check 
for train fare inclosed, asking me to come to see 
them, as they were in need of some good men. I 
met Henry the other day in a cigar store in Rich 
Hill, and he said I beat him out of over $150 that 
day I called on old man Horning. No, Henry is not 
managing Horning’s store now. 
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“Not Unhappy; Only Proud’”’ 


(From the Kansas City Star) 


Only six weeks ago The Star printed this excerpt of 
a letter received by a Kansas City man from his son 
fighting in France: 

It is hard to make it understood that most of us care little 
what happens to ourselves except in so far as our loved ones 
must suffer. It is all very sudden and easy and then the 
longer over here the greater seems the cause for which we 
are fighting. We get the spirit perhaps from seeing what 
France has lost. But whatever happens those left should not 
be unhappy—only proud. 1 am not a bit sorry for those who 
have died. 

Yesterday brought the word that the boy who wrote 
the letter had fallen in France fighting for that great 
cause in which his life was submerged. The boy was 
Lieut. John F. Richards of the air service. Like so 
many, many others, with every thing to live for he 
gladly made the supreme sacrifice. 

“Whatever happens those left should not be unhappy 
—only proud.” It is a hard saying. But through 
solemn experience thousands of men and women in 
America to-day are groping their way to its truth. Of 
‘such loyalty and such devotion is built all that the 
Nation holds dear. 


J. E. Forbes, of Ottumwa, Kan., traveling sales- 
man, informs HARDWARE AGE that this young lieu- 
tenant was the son of J. F. Richards of the Rich- 
ards & Conover Hardware Co., well known to the 
trade. 


Slain at the Front in France 


IRST LIEUT. ALVIN N. SEITH, son of Charles 

Seith, long with the Geo. Worthington Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was one of those sterling young Americans 
who lost their lives in the closing weeks of the war. 
He was under fire for four days and was asleep in a 
dugout when he was killed by a shell. He was in Co. M, 
353rd Infantry. 
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More About Valuable Employees 


Mr. Roy F. Soule, Editor HARDWARE AGE, 
New York City. 

DeaAR Sir: Having been a reader of your very valu- 
able magazine for several years, my attention was 
especially attracted to an article in your Oct. 31 issue, 
page 159: “What to Do When a Competitor Tempts 
a Valued Employee Away,” signed R. D. W. & Bro., 
from Troy, N. Y. 

I would like to ask these gentlemen if it never oc- 
curred to them that they had a “very valuable all- 
’round man” and that he might be worth more than 
they were paying him, until their competitor discovered 
his worth and paid him more. 

If he was such a valuable man—“in truth, indispens- 
able”—it should not have been necessary for a com- 
petitor to offer him more money before they could dis- 
cover his usefulness. In fact, they, in justice to this 
employee, should have paid him $3,000 per year. If 
his service was worth $3,000 per year after their com- 
petitor offered him that amount, it was worth that 
amount before. 

If employers would in justice to their valued em- 
ployees pay them such salaries as their services would 
warrant, it never would become necessary to ask legal 
advice as to bringing suit for damages against a com- 
petitor for paying such salary, and it would not be 
necessary to ask that their name be withheld from 
publication. D. E. SmIrn. 


New $3,000,000 Plant 


HE H. W. Johns-Manville Company, manufacturers 
of asbestos and magnesia products, will build a 
new $3,000,000 plant upon 255 acres lying north of and 
adjoining Waukegan, IIl., between the Northwestern 
Railroad and the lake, which it has just acquired for 
around $119,000. Construction will be started imme- 
diately. The new plant, which will be a duplicate of 
the company’s plant at Manville, N. J., will furnish 
employment to 2500 to 3000 people. It will have a 
yearly output of more than 35,000 cars. 
The company finds the new plant necessary not only 
to meet present demands but the huge reconstruction 
period. 


General Supplies Division Now 


HE former Hardware & Metals Division at Wash- 

ington, Wm. A. Graham, chief, is now designated 
as the General Supplies Division, office of the Director 
of Purchase, Munitions Building, Potomac Park. 


Now Is the Time to Display Your Hunting Goods 


Arrangement is simple but 
effective as sales maker 


Get stuffed birds from 
your taxidermist 


This is an artistic window dressed by Howard Crabb for the Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co., Providence, 
R It is worth studying by any hardware window trimmer 
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Coming Conventions 


AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
and NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Dec. 11, 12, 18, 1918. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Traymore. F. D. Mitchell, secretary, 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, 4106 
Woolworth Building, New York City, and T. James 
Fernley, secretary, National Hardware Association, 
505 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Chicago, Feb. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1919. Headquarters, 
Hotel Sherman. Leon D. Nish, secretary, Elgin. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 28, 29, 30, 31, 
1919. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos. 


IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, The Coliseum, Des Moines, Feb. 11, 
12, 18, 14, 1919. A. R. Sales, secretary, Mason City. 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ As- 
SOCIATION, Tyler Hotel, Louisville, Feb. 25, 26, 27, 28, 
1919. J. M. Stone, secretary, Sturgis. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Kalamazoo, Feb. 11, 12, 18, 14, 
1919. Arthur J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, J. 
Charles Ross, manager of exhibits, Kalamazoo. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 
21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 Metropolitan 
Life Building, Minneapolis. 


MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Brown Palace 
Hotel, Denver, Colo, Jan. 21, 22, 23, 1919. W. W. 
McAllister, secretary, Boulder, Colo. 


New YoRK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 25, 
26, 27, 28, 1919. Headquarters, Hotel LaFayette; Ex- 
hibition, Broadway Auditorium. John B. Foley, secre- 
tary, 607 City Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, Omaha, Feb. 3, 4, 5, 6, 1919. Nathan Roberts, 
secretary, Lincoln. 


OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND Ex- 
HIBITION, Columbus, Feb. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton. 


OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Oklahoma City, Dec. 10, 11, 12, 1918. 
W. B. Porch, secretary, 204 Indiana Building, Okla- 
homa City. 


OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Portland, Jan. 21, 22, 23, 24, 
1919. E. E, Lucas, secretary, Hutton Building, Spo- 
kane, Wash, 


Paciric NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT As- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Spokane, Wash., Jan. 15, 16, 
17, 1919. E. E. Lueas, secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Sharon E.. Jones, secretary, 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHICLE AND HARD- 


WARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 
14, 15, 16, 1919. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, Kan. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1919. 
P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 


NortH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 1919. 
Exhibition, Fargo Auditorium Building. C. N. Barnes, 
secretary, Grand Forks. 

SoutH DAKoTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Coliseum Building, Sioux Falls, Feb. 25, 26, 
27, 1919. F. J. Shephard, secretary, Mitchell. 














This was a ‘window trimmed by John H. Hepp of the 
Perkins Hardware Co., Waukesha, Wis., on Armistice 
Day. It made a bully ad for Triumph steel traps 


Personal and Otherwise 


Daniel J. Holmes, builder, Newton, Mass., has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. His liabilities are $11,931, 
and his assets $608. 

William J. Morrissey, blacksmith, 136 Mount Auburn 
Street, Cambridge, Mass., is a petitioner in bankruptcy. 
He owes $2,855. Has no assets. 

Alexander D. Shapiro, builder, Roxbury, Mass., has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. His liabilities aggregate 
$163,438, of which $123,000 is secured, $25,038 unse- 
cured and $15,500 is for accommodation paper. The 
assets are estimated at $52,010, practically all of which 
is represented in encumbered real estate. 


A. E. Totman, a traveling hardware salesman of 
Boston, was a passenger in one of three cars of a 
Grand Trunk train from Montreal, which jumped the 
track near Falmouth, Me. Three people were killed 
and many injured. Mr. Totman was taken to the 
home of Portland friends. His face and leg were cut. 

The Robbins & Gamwell Company, toolmakers, Pitts- 
field, Mass., have discontinued night work as a result 
in a cutting down of Government work. 

The plant of the Waltham Screw Company, Massa- 
chusetts, was damaged by fire, Nov. 22. It is believed 
that $2,000 will cover the loss. 

The Gibby Foundry, East Boston, Mass., was badly 
damaged by fire, Nov. 21, the cause of the fire- being 
unknown. The estimated damage is $12,000. 

The Federal Hardware & Electric Company, 114 
High Street, Boston, has been petitioned into bank- 
ruptcy at the instance of three creditors, whose claims 
amount to $2,303. 


Public Meeting for Dealers 


Y far the largest and most enthusiastic meeting of 

the year was held by the Manhattan and Bronx 
Hardware and Supply Dealers’ Association on Thurs- 
day night, Nov. 21, in their meeting rooms, Fighty- 
fifth Street and Lexington Avenue. 

President C. A. Bruhns opened the meeting. The 
subjects discussed were of such deep interest that the 
meeting was not adjourned until after midnight. After 
war regulations and conditions. were considered a 
committee of five was appointed to arrange for a pub- 
lic meeting, to which all hardware dealers are to be 
invited, as it is felt that the topics under discussion 
are of interest not only to the members of this asso- 
ciation, but to all hardware dealers, and will require 
the careful consideration and combined co-operation 
of all. 
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Reconstruction Problems to Be Considered at Atlantic City—Hardware 
Men to Confer—War Industries Board 
Lifts Bans 


By W. L. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 2, 1918. 


guard of American business men is already 

on the ground. The Hardware Manufactur- 

ers’ Organization for War Service will take up the 

big after-the-war problems at a conference at the 

famous seashore resort beginning on Dec. 9, when 
a full attendance 1s expected. 

President Charles W. Asbury has just sent out 

from his Washington office the following bulletin: 


A LL roads lead to Atlantic City. The advance 


To MEMBERS: 

There are many unsolved problems of a vital char- 
acter left to us as a heritage of the war. 

The wisdom exercised in solving these problems will 
be the measure of our success in the transformation 
of industry for war to industry at peaceful but full 
operation for commerce. ; 

A very unusual opportunity is now presented to 
manufacturers of hardware and allied lines to confer 
together in the solution of these problems. A full at- 
tendance at the conference of this organization at the 
Traymore Hotel in Atlantic City on Dec. 9 will assure 
wise decisions on matters of the greatest importance 
for the protection of industry. 

You will be asked to consider and determine the ex- 
tent to which our combined influence can be exerted to 
prevent the too rapid cancellation of war contracts; the 
ways by which a full measure of protection can be given 
to labor against possible unemployment, which, of 
course, involves a consideration and determination of 
measures for your own protection. 

You will also be asked to consider and determine 
what the future activities of this organization are to 
be and how they shall be administered and financed. 

We hope you will give this question serious thought 
and be prepared to advise the conference of your con- 
clusions. 

The conventions of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation will be held in Atlantic City on the days follow- 
ing our conference, thus giving an additional opportu- 
nity to profit by absorbing the judgment of both manu- 
facturers and jobbers upon questions of selling and dis- 
tribution of our products. 

It is hoped that all interested manufacturers will ar- 
range to attend the conference and the conventions. 
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CROUNSE 


To Stabilize Business Conditions 


A BUNCH of big business men will meet at At- 

lantic City tomorrow to consider the steps that 
can be taken to assist in stabilizing business condi- 
tions during the period of industrial readjustment 
following the war. The first topic to be taken up 
will be the stabilization of prices, which will be dis- 
cussed at separate meetings by no less than 373 War 
Service Committees. This problem will be studied 
in relation to the following questions: 


Inventories on hand. 

Orders placed at war prices but not delivered. 

Labor costs and conditions. 

Increased taxes. 

Increased rates of interest. 

An estimated increased demand for non-war materials 
restricted during the war period. 

Will an increased production of your commodity in- 
crease the price of material or labor, or will a controlled 
redistribution of material and labor from war indus- 
tries prevent an increase? 

Discuss the practice of the sale of commodities at a 
price less than the cost of production. Its injury and 
disturbance on the industries and the ultimate con- 
sumer. What methods would you suggest to remedy 
this evil? 

If the Government sees fit to dispose of used mate- 
rials and products in the open market, what effect will 
it have on your production and the sale of new goods? 
At home? Abroad? 

If it is not advisable for the Government to sell-these 
goods on hand, ether home or abroad, what shall it do 
with them? 

In this connection, what point of contact should busi- 
ness interests have with the Government departments 
in the sale or disposition of these various commodities? 


The Big Steel Problem 


ERE are two interesting problems formulated 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States for discussion at the coming conference: 


STEEL: During the latter months of the war, ow- 
ing to the great demand on the United States Govern- 
ment and the Allies, the manufacturer of steel com- 
modities had to make one of steel take the place of five. 
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Now that the war demand has ceased, what will happen 
when the flood gates are opened and the greatly in- 
creased production starts on its way back through ordi- 
nary channels? Will prices be reduced, bringing down 
the price of labor, or will there be so great a demand 
that prices will go up? This situation involves the for- 
eign trade and rehabilitation work abroad. It involves 
the question of the prospective demand for locomotives 
and cars and the government policy respecting public 
works and improvements. 

METALS OTHER THAN IRON AND STEEL: There has been 
an increased production of these metals owing to the 
great demand and prices consequently are high. What 
is to be done with this increased production now that 
the war is over? Can uses for it be found here or must 
the over supply be sold abroad? 


These are mighty interesting problems, and many 
a retail hardware man will wish he were at Atlan- 
tic City either to give his views or to imbibe the 
wisdom of the assembled delegates. 


Striking the Shackles From Trade 


fe big task of readjusting the business of the 
country to a peace basis is being vigorously 
pushed by all the extraordinary agencies that have 
been established in Washington to carry on the war. 
The War Industries Board is devoting its time ex- 
clusively to this work, and is striking the shackles 
from trade as rapidly as possible. By the begin- 
ning of the new year there will be hardly a restric- 
tion in force, except upon the consumption of food, 
of which any reasonable business man could com- 
plain. 


Europe has been taken over by Uncle Sam and will 
be put through in the usual competent fashion in 
which our big uncle does big things. Even this task 
will be completed as soon as Europe can raise a 
single harvest. 

Mindful of the necessity of booming retail trade 
in order that manufacturers, wholesalers and work- 
ers may prosper, the Council of National Defense 
has issued the following bulletin removing all holi- 
day trade restrictions: 


Before the armistice the Council of National Defense, 
composed of the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, entered into an 
agreement with representatives of leading industries 
and retail interests to the effect that the sale of Christ- 
mas goods should undergo certain restrictions with re- 
gard to the employment of labor during the Christmas 
season and the conservation of transportation and de- 
livery facilities. Certain other agreements were like- 
wise entered into. 

The Council of National Defense now believes that as 
one of the steps essential to the rapid establishment of 
normal after-the-war conditions it should, and it hereby 
does, lift its ban in connection with holiday buying, in 
the desire to give a natural impetus to the re-employ- 
ment of those normally engaged in the production of 
holiday material and in the holiday trade. The council 
is further impelled to this decision by reason of the 
necessity now confronting us to get our military forces 
and munitions factory workers back to the ordinary 
pursuits of life with the least possible shock in making 
the change. 


“Lightless Nights” to Go 


HE retail merchants of the country have given 

such cordial support to every plan and request 
for coal conservation made during the war by the 
United States Fuel Administration that the policy 
of Dr. Garfield henceforth will be to eliminate re- 
strictive orders as rapidly as possible and to carry 
on necessary conservation on a voluntary basis 
through educational propaganda. In carrying out 
this policy orders have been issued setting aside the 
“lightless night” order except where State admin- 


The big job of feeding the hungry people of 
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istrators, because of conditions local to their States, 
feel the necessity for its continuance and direct that 
it be kept in effect. Removal of other restrictions 
will follow, it is announced, in confidence that the 
public, already appreciating the necessity for con- 
servation, will carry it forward without the ever- 
present reminder these orders supply. 

Decreases in anthracite coal production were 
called to the attention of the public in connection 
with the call for voluntary conservation. This pro- 
duction, driven by loyal miners to unprecedented 
records during the war, was smitten by the influ- 
enza epidemic and fell off 25 per cent in six weeks, 
due to illness and to inevitable relaxation of effort 
when the armistice was declared. 

The cessation of hostilities, on the other hand, 
released virtually no domestic sizes of anthracite 
coal, because almost the total output, even in war 
times, is used for heating, and the nation’s demands 
in this respect either remain undiminished or are 
increasing. Bituminous production also fell off 
under the influences which affected anthracite. 

Demands of industry, the resumption of inter- 
rupted commerce, the expansion of the nation’s bus- 
iness and her relations with other countries, all are 
cited as impending and sure necessities. The extent 
to which these demands will replace those of war 
cannot be estimated exactly. 

“Lightless nights” were instituted last winter. 
They were withdrawn later and reinstituted July 
24. The request for their observance was withb- 
drawn from a number of States recently. 


No More Restrictions On Furniture 


NOTHER step in the way of readjustment an- 

nounced by the War Industries Board is the 
rescinding of the furniture conservation schedule, 
which carries with it a considerable number of 
items of interest to the hardware and metal trades. 
This action of the board supplements that taken a 
fortnight ago, when, as announced in this corre- 
spondence, a large number of articles were freed of 
further restrictions. 

The furniture schedule applied to the manufac- 
ture of bedroom, dining room and upholstered fur- 
niture, chairs, parlor frames, extension, library, 
parlor and bedroom tables. Active patterns were 
reduced 50 per cent, and no new patterns were te 
be introduced during the war. Beveled mirrors 
were eliminated, bedroom mirror plate reduced 25 
per cent and dining room armchairs and toilet table 
chairs discontinued. 

Metal ornamental tacks and nails, metal orna- 
mental trimmings and metal wheel castors were 
eliminated. There were detailed instructions for 
packing furniture worked out with a view of pro- 
tecting the furniture and saving transportation 
space and lumber. 

All this now goes by the board, and it will not 
be necessary for you to look your stock over to see 
whether you are carrying castors, nails, tacks, etc., 
for which there will be no further demand. 


Improved Labor Outlook 


“THE cancelling of the last draft call and the de- 


mobilization of the training troops in canton- 
ments will have a very prompt effect on the local 
labor supply of nearly every community. You are 
likely to get back that competent tinsmith or that 
good furnace man much sooner than you expected, 
and of course you will be delighted. 

From this time forth the United States Employ- 
ment Service, instead of combing over the labor 
supply of small merchants and manufacturers in 
order to transfer men to war industry, will be hunt- 
ing for places for-ex-soldiers and discharged muni- 
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tion makers. In this connection the employment 
service makes an interesting statement showing the 
colossal operations in the way of shifting labor in 
which it has been engaged during the past year. 

From its reorganization last January until the 
end of October the United States Employment Serv- 
ice directed to employment, almost entirely in war 
industry, approximately 2,500,000 workers. It also 
increased its local employment offices from 90 to 900 
in the same period. Those figures represent an in- 
crease of about 1009 per cent in both labor-finding 
activities and in the establishment of local employ- 
ment offices. 

The steady rate at which the service has grown 
in extent and accomplishment is indicated by the 
fact that in January last 62,642 persons were sent 
to jobs, while last month 547,862 were directed to 
employment. Furthermore, during the week end- 
ing November 2, the last week but one of war con- 
ditions, 162,754 workers were directed—a rate of 
650,000 a month. 


More Than Two Million Workers Placed 


ip SrUnNe made by employers and workers show 
that approximately 2,000,000 of the 2,500,000 
workers directed were placed. It is impossible to 
know how many of the balance were placed, owing 
to the failure of some employers and workers to 
notify the service of the acceptance of workers or 
jobs. At the outset of the reorganization it was 
estimated that the war industries of the country 
would require between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
workers up to the end of 1918. 

Moreover, it was not simply a case of directing 
to war plants applicants at the local offices- of the 
employment service. The service has had literally 
to “dig up” men from non-war work and help re- 
duce “‘turnover,” the agencies chiefly being the paid 
agents of the employment service, the volunteer 
agents of its Public Service Reserve, and more re- 
cently, the community labor boards. Patriotic 
help was rendered the agents and boards by employ- 
ers and employees and their organizations. 

The replacement of war workers and soldiers in 
peace industries already begun would indicate that 
the volume of work of the employment service dur- 
ing the coming months will be as great as it was up 
to the signing of the armistice. 


“Barney” Baruch Preaches Optimism 


HAIRMAN BARUCH of the War Industries 

Board is an optimist. He strongly deprecates 
the pessimistic apprehensions of those who foresee 
serious industrial dislocations and labor difficulties 
attendant upon the return of American business to 
a peace basis. 

During his weekly chat with the Washington cor- 
respondents last Wednesday Mr. Baruch declared 
there was no justification whatever for pessimism. 
On the contrary, while. he did no wish to appear to 
be in the position of predicting a boom era, he was 
convinced that for a long and continued period there 
would be such demand for the products of American 
industry as would maintain prosperity and insure 
employment. 

For years, he emphasized, industry has been 
dammed up and unlimited opportunities lie ahead. 
Labor was entitled to a greater share in the profits 
of industry, and it was a matter for congratula- 
tion that a far better understanding exists between 
capital and labor than ever before. 

Regarding construction, Mr. Baruch declared 
that business men were taking the matter into their 
own hands, and that while critics talked of the per- 
ils of reconstruction, the reconstruction was being 
quietly carried on. Manufacturers, he declared, 
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somewhat confused for the moment because of the 
dramatic suddenness of the war’s close, are rapidly 
finding their bearings and charting their own 
course back to normal conditions. There could be 
no system devised, he contended, which would be 
absolute proof against a certain amount of derange- 
ment in the business world consequent upon the 
processes of transition, but by no means was this 
derangement likely to be as serious as painted by 
the pessimists. 


Government Should Not Compete With Private 
Enterprise 


N the other hand, Mr. Baruch declared that he 

could find no sympathy for the suggestion that 
the Government should undertake to go into busi- 
ness in competition with private industry. Each de- 
partment, he announced, has been told not to resell 
any raw materials in competition with private pro- 
ducers, unless such materials, if held, would de- 
teriorate, or unless it was necessary to release them 
to meet a pressing need on the part of the civilian 
population. 

From other governments, he added, have come 
requests as to whether the United States could let 
them have some of these stored materials. Con- 
cerning foreign purchases from now on, said Mr. 
Baruch, it was his understanding that the loans 
extended by this Government to the Allies were to 
establish credits only for war purposes. 

Mr. Baruch anticipated, he said, no destructive 
competition on the part of European countries 
‘against American industries due to lower wage 
scales on the other side. European labor, he be- 
lieves, will seek and obtain higher wages, and he 
called attention to the shrinkage in man-power in 
Europe, due to heavy war casualties, as likely to 
contribute its part in establishing higher wages. 
Thus, he said, the foreign producers, as well as 
those in this country, face higher costs. 


War Material Production To Cease 


ONCERNING the cancellation of war contracts, 
Mr. Baruch said that consideration must be 
given by the Government to the wishes of Con- 
gress and the nation not to continue a needless pro- 
duction of war materials. Stressing again the fact 
that the War Industries Board is not responsible 
for the arrangements under which contracts are 
cancelled, either with respect to initiating cancella- 
tions or making the necessary adjustment, Mr. 
Baruch declared that in all these matters it was the 
disposition of the Government to be liberal with the 
contractors. 

Where contracts contained cancellation clauses, 
he said, the basis of cancellation was already estab- 
lished. Where no such clauses occurred, the Gov- 
ernment, compelled otherwise to carry on the con- 
tract, could find an equitable basis of adjustment. 

Regarding enlargements by private manufactur- 
ers of plant facilities which were made at the in- 
stance of the Government and to expand the pro- 
duction of war material, Mr. Baruch explained that 
such enlargements had been made under contractual 
relations with the Government, and that conse- 
quently the manufacturer had every reason to ex- 
pect a fair adjustment. ; 

In response to an inquiry the chairman again 
stated that the board would follow the procedure of 
determining at the expiration of each period of 
price regulation whether to continue, extend or 
abandon the price established. Such prices in all 
cases have been maximum prices, and it was his 
opinion that probably none of these would be &x- 
tended after the dates originally set for their ex- 
piration. 
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Boosting the Good Roads Movement 

OW that the war is over and public improve- 

ments can be resumed at full speed, Secretary 
of Agriculture Houston has undertaken the task 
of arousing interest anew in co-operative highway 
construction under the Federal Aid Road Act. 
Every merchant will appreciate the importance of 
this movement, for every dollar spent for good 
roads means better communication, lower freights, 
cheaper delivery costs and more business. 

During the coming year there will be approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 available from Federal and 
State sources for road improvement and the States 
will also disburse sums in addition to those assigned 
for Federal road projects. In this connection Sec- 
retary Houston, at a conference of editors of agri- 
cultural journals recently held in Washington, said: 

There need be no delay in the execution of such a 
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program. The Nation has already provided the ma- 
chinery in the Department of Agriculture and in the 
State highway commissions. The Federal Aid Road 
act was fruitful of good legislation, and each State 
in the Union now has a central highway authority with 
power and funds to meet the terms of the Federal act. 

The two agencies, in conjunction, have been engaged 
in devising well-considered road systems and in mak- 
ing surveys, plans, and specifications. The task will be 
one of selection, and those roads should be designated 
for improvement which are of the greatest economic 
importance, with due regard to such military and other 
needs as are proper for consideration. 

There is no necessity for any departure from this 
scheme. The suggestions made have been canvassed 
with the President, the Secretary of War, and the 
Postmaster General, and they are in accord wifh the 
view that additional funds should be made available to 
this department and that they should be expended 
through existing machinery. 


A Graveyard of Lost Mileage 


From the “Goodyear Tire News,” house organ of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


OT a tombstone marks its resting place. Nothing to shelter its weary and abused carcass from 
It is forgotten—ygone to the graveyard of lost mileage where only 
the winds sing its requiem and the grass lies trodden and dead. 


It was a good tire once, but its cruel master’s best treatment was only abuse and it could not 


long endure the torture. 


He drove it into curbing, he always stinted its very breath, it never 


had enough air; when it grew chapped and raw he let it go till the mud it was compelled to 
wallow through would seep in to its carcass and destroy its vitality; he let its cuts and sores 
stay open, and he rode it-on uncomfortable steel rails; yet it remained faithful to the last— 
faithful until its poor old sides, weakened and raw from ill-treatment and exposure, could no 
longer hold together. 


It got only a curse then—an ugly curse, as if it alone should shoulder the blame for its sad 
ending. So now it lies out there in the graveyard of lost mileage, a woe begone figure with a 
gaping hole in its side. Its life of service was brought to an untimely end and its master would 
not give it another chance. He took it back to the man that had owned it first and demanded 
another to take its place because he was too proud to use it again after it had been doctored 
and made well. 


And then it was sent back home again; but what a sad homecoming. No gentle hands caressed 


it and patted its poor old sides. Rough hands grabbed it viciously and threw it out on a pile of 
others that had come back for the same reason, and then without music or flowers they were borne 
to this field out back of their home and left unburied and unmourned. 

But to make this elegy complete let us add a little note of cheer and give these poor tire souls 
out in the graveyard of lost mileage a little hope for the future—a future that should have been 
theirs, had not abuse prevented it, or if they had been sent to the hospital and nursed back to 
health again. 

Yes, many of them will spend a while under the surgeon’s knife, they will have a new side 
grafted in, maybe, and then will be cured. A bright and useful life will once more be theirs, 
brighter because of the great good they will be doing for millions of other tires who haven’t given 
up the ghost. They will be experimented on by doctors who will test out the best ways to heal 
others. 

Don’t throw away your old tires without giving the tire repairman an opportunity to bring 
those lost miles back. 


Automobile Supply Branch, National Hardware Association, Atlantic City, December 10. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








A Busy Manufacturing 
Era About to Dawn 


T is the opinion of most business men that 
the coming year will be a very busy one 
in American factories. 

It is true that many workmen will be re- 
leased from munition plants and many more 
will return from the European battlefields. 
To some degree the influx of European labor 
will resume its broken flow. Labor will be 
more plentiful. But there will be plenty of 
work for all men. 

Our newly built ships have much work 
todo. Devastated Europe needs these things 
we are so. admirably prepared to supply. 
The products of American farms and fac- 
tories will make a peace record that will 
stoutly rival the recent war shipments. Our 
exports will be enormous. “Made in Amer- 
ica” will be the commonest sight seen of 
the reconstruction materials that go into 
France. These articles in great variety wil! 
be of a quality that will endure to the credit 
and continuance of American business. So 
much for an export business. The ships we 
send out loaded with merchandise will bring 
back to America most precious cargoes, also 
made in America, but recently sent to the 
refineries of France. These goods will be 
packed in khaki, and will be the most wel- 
come consignments that ever entered Ameri- 
can ports. When we talk about ships going 
over laden with the products of our factories 
and returning loaded with our soldiers, it 
looks like a trade balance all to the good. 

It will be a long time working that way 
before pre-war labor prices will prevail. In 
fact, few manufacturers expect to employ 
labor at lower wages this year. They do ex- 
pect, however, to do a few things that wil! 
make labor sit up and think. The eight-hour 
law will prevail. Overtime will not prevail. 
Overtime paid for at time and a half or 
double time will not prevail. 

Loafers may expect the axe. Workmen 
will be expected to work eight hours for 
eight hours’ pay. The loitering and loafing 
on the job which has been quite the custom 
of all sorts of laborers will be called off, and 
men so reprimanded will have to take the 
medicine they have so diligently mixed, even 
if it tastes badly, and is hard to swallow. 
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There has never been a period in America 


that matches labor conditions during the 


present. Workmen have assumed an inde. 
pendence that was very closely related to 
arrogance. They did about as they damned 
pleased. That day has passed. Wise work- 
men know it, and foolish workmen wil’ 
quickly find it out. The effect may cause a 
few rather violent little volcanoes, but the 
general results will be mighty good. 
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ONVERSE GOODELL says: 

Atlantic City in December is more attrac- 
tive to me than Florida in February. I’m going 
to be there because hardware business looks 
good to me, and because the opinion of the big 
wholesalers is worth hearing at this time. 1919 
will prove to be a business year of colossal—— 

Say, what’s the use? Come and hear what 
he thinks, 

Automobile Supply Branch of the National 
Hardware Association, Atlantic City, Decem- 
ber 10. 

HARDWARE AGE PEACE NUMBER 


December 19. 
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W. CHEMICAL HALL says we may run 

e into cold weather on the boardwalk, but 

the busses will be in running order. He ad- 

vises that some Marietta Juice is in every 

radiator, and that 1919 business will establish 
new and highly important—— 


To be finished in our convention report. 


Auto Supply Branch 
of the National Hardware Association, 
Atlantic City, December 10. 
HARDWARE AGE PEACE NUMBER 
December 19. 
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UTCH VAN CLEEF says he will de- 
liver up the Kaiser, and that if any- 
thing can make Wilhelm worth while it will 
be a quart can of , 
Anyway, hear Van. 
Auto Supply Branch, 
National Hardware Association, Atlantic 
City, December 19. 


He’s good. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Dec. 2, 1918. 

snQUseee regarding retail sales in this territory 

have brought very favorable replies. Dealers 
speak in most encouraging tones about the future, an- 
ticipating a big business for the coming year. It is 
found, however, that a good many dealers are buy- 
ing very conservatively, expecting early declines in 

rices. 
. While evidences indicate a continued high market 
for all building materials and labor, it is apparent 
that these factors will not interfere with the exten- 
sive construction program which is now getting under 
way. The Government is rapidly removing all re- 
strictive conditions and. the entire building situation 
is rapidly shaping itself for a period of great activity. 
Between 6U and 70 per cent of the building in con- 
templation in the principal cities of the country con- 
sist of industrial and apartment houses. 

A gradual and steady reduction of war work is 
already in process of accomplishment. The steel, oil, 
rubber and other industries will find ample work to 
take the place of canceled war orders. War products 
will naturally disappear, and the whole tendency of 
industry is to go back to more normal conditions. A 
considerable number of men and women have been 
discharged from munition plants, and these are usually 
finding new employment with little difficulty. 

To aid returning soldiers to secure jobs, the United 
States Employment Service is to establish agencies in 
every city and town over the country. Instructions to 
proceed immediately with the work of setting up these 
organizations were sent to regional directors of the 
service to-day by Nathan A. Smyth, Assistant Di- 
rector-General. ‘The city and town agencies will keep 
the camp directors informed of vacancies in their 
cities, and in that way many of the soldiers will know 
before leaving camp that a place awaits them in in- 
dustry, trade or agriculture at home. 

Orders abolishing Sunday work and overtime in all 
yards throughout the country that are under control 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation have been sent 
out by Charles Piez, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the corporation. He announces that the 
agreement to eliminate Sunday work and overtime is 
a joint arrangement entered into by Newton D. 
Baker, Secretary of War; Josephus Daniels, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and Edward N. Hurley, chairman 
of the United States Shipping Board. 

Reports received by business houses in many differ- 
ent lines of trade show that, in spite of some diffi- 
culties that are being encountered here and there in 
the process of readjustment to peace conditions, the 
general outlook is favorable. Thus far the shortage 
of labor in some lines has been so acute that it has 
been possible, according to some large establishments 
that have branch houses in various parts of the coun- 
try, to absorb much of the returning element. 

Cutlery.—Knife manufacturers still have a good many 
government contracts, the material being too far ad- 
vanced in manufacturing to accept cancellations. This, 
it is thought, will retard the commercial trade for three 
months to come. The labor question has not improved, 
as a good many shops that are still making government 
work have not released their labor and it is considered 
doubtful if there will be a material change to increase 
the labor situation in cutlery shops for the next four 
months. Export business has increased 200 per cent. 
Inquiries have been received from practically all over 
the world, such as Africa, South America, Australia, 
Canada and even as far as Iceland. From Sheffield, 
England, a large volume of scissor and shear business 
is placed. All this business as a whole will more than 
offset any slackness on the domestic market. The prices 


that are being quoted to-day, one prominent manufac- 
turer stated, will perhaps stay the same during the next 
ten months, and due to this fact these foreign demands 
of merchandise may even increase present prices. 
Cutlery as a whole has not advanced as much as other 
lines in which labor figures over 75 per cent of the 
product. The percentage of advance is about 100 per 
cent against other lines’ 200 to 300 per cent. Cheaper 
goods have advanced 140 per cent; that is natural, as 
this class of labor has advanced over 150 per cent. A 
recent examination of present retail prices as compared 
with those of six years ago shows that former 25c. goods 
are worth 60c.; 40c. goods are worth 80c.; 50c. goods are 
worth 85c. and $1; 75c. goods are worth $1.25, and $1 
goods are worth from $1.50 to $1.75. 

_ Linseed Oil.—The demand for linseed oil at present, 
it is reported, is very dull. Prices are now being quoted 
as follows: 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is $1.58 per 
more bbl., and $1.59 in less than 5 bbl. 
per gal. 

State and Western oil, $1.58; smaller quantities, $1.59 per 
gal., according to seller. Car-load lots, $1.55 per gal. 

Nails.—The situation in wire and cut nails is really 
no better than it has been for some time past. It is 
very difficult to get nails of any weight from the dis- 
tributors, since the latter are having just as much of 
a hardship getting them from the mills. 

Wire nails, in store, are $5.25 base per keg. Cut nails, in 
store, are $6, and delivered by jobbers, $6.10 base per keg 

Naval Stores.—The following prices are quoted by 
local distributors in this field. A decline in prices is 
expected in the near future. 

Turpentine, spot in yard, is selling at 83 cents per gal.; 
common to good strained rosin is quoted on a basis of 280 Ib. 
Grades B, C, D, E, F and G, $16.15; H, $16.30; I, $16.50: 
K, $17.50; M, $17.80; N, $17.95; W C, $18.25; W W, $18.75. 

Rope.—Announcement has recently been made to the 
manufacturers in this field by the Food Administration 
that a maximum price of 2lc. per pound, in carload 
shipments, has been fixed on sisal binders’ twine for 
1919, with corresponding prices on higher grades of 
twine. These prices, while slightly lower than 1918 
quotations, are not quite as low as many dealers and 
consumers expected. This condition is due principally 
to the large amount of fiber and finished twine car- 
ried over from the 1918 season. In view of the fore- 
going, it appears very unlikely that there will be any 
decline in the price of sisal rope in the immediate future. 
_ Manila rope prices are as follows: Manila rope, first grade 
is 33c.; second grade, 32c., and hardware grade, 28¢. base 
per lb. Manila bolt rope is 38c. per Ib 

Sisal rope, first grade, is 23c., and second grade, 20c., base 
per Ib. Hide, bale and hay rope, medium oiled, first grade, 
is 23%c., and second grade, 20\%4c. base per Ib. 

PR oa fale is, first grade, 23c., and second grade, 

Sandpaper.—It is anticipated that with the resump- 
tion of building construction, as wel! as painting and 
general repair work, the sale of sandpaper will be very 
brisk. The following prices, net list, have just been 
quoted by the U. S. Sand Paper Company of Williams- 
port, Pa.: 


gal. for 5 or 
Car-load lots, $1.55 


U. S. Branp 

In Sheets 

Nos. Per Ream 

cil gl Aree ee $5.00 
1/2 


FLINT PAPER 
9 x 11 In. 


Per Ream 


EMERY CLOTH 

In Sheets 9 x 11 In. 

Per Ream Nos. 
RI cc wne cand 6a Oe $30.00 
180 to 100 or 3/0 to 0 30.00 
90 or ¥& 31.20 
80 or 3° 
70 or b 
60 or 3 
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OREY and Stranahan, champions of Toledo, will be seen in a finish bout at the Traymore 
December 10. Neither of the boys is reported to be carrying an ounc2 of surplus flesh, and 


Well, we mustn’t say too much. 
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Auto Supply Branch, National Hardware Association, Atlantic City, December 10. 
HARDWARE AGE PEACE NUMBER, December 19. 


they are in the pink of condition for the most gr ueling test. This feature alone is worth far more 
than Mr. McAdoo will extract for a return trip ticket. 
that startle even the oldest attendants at the Steel Pier arena. 


Ringside seats are selling at premiums 
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Sporting Goods.—Reports in this line show a very 
brisk demand for all holiday and staple goods. It is a 
question mainly dealing with delivery, not prices. 

Air rifles are scarce, although one jobber has a big 
stock of King Junior single shot rifles at $800 per 
dozen. 

The manufacturer of Auto Strop razors has promised 
delivery beginning immediately of at least 50 per cent 
of all orders they have on hand. The government has 
released them from their contract and they are now 
taking care of the jobbing trade. 

Indications are that unless dealers buy now they will 
be unable to secure Flexible Fliers for Christmas. 

Delivery on Ever Ready Daylo flashlights and bat- 
teries are better now than they have been for the last 
six months, although they are not by any means back 


CHIC 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

Chicago, Nov. 30, 1918. 
ONDITIONS in the hardware market in the Chi- 
cago territory are practically the same as at last 
report. Prices are apparently stable, with no indica- 
tions of any immediate declines, and business is in 
excess of that for a similar period of last year. The 
holiday business is now on with a rush, and with all 
restrictions removed it bids fair to be the best in years. 
As a matter of fact, there will probably be shortages 
in many lines of holiday goods, on account of the heavy 

demand and the comparatively light advance stocks. 

The only price changes encountered are in the nature 
of advances, and in the main all prices are standing 
firm at the old levels. Jobbers report orders for imme- 
diate shipment coming in in good volume, but future 
orders are not being placed to the extent conditions 
would seem to warrant. In many lines it will be prac- 
tically impossible to manufacture adequate amounts in 
time to affect the spring trade, and jobbers are of the 
opinion that many retailers will be unable to get the 
goods needed at that time, unless orders are placed in 
advance. 

There is a very large amount of public work planned 
for the city of Chicago, to be begun as early as possible, 
and there is also every indication that there will be a 
general resumption of building at that time. Without 
doubt there will be a large amount of what might be 
termed necessary building, on which the price of mate- 
rial and labor will have little effect. Speculative build- 
ing will probably hold back until conditions become 
more settled. Local retailers are not looking for a 
great avalanche of builders’ hardware business at first, 
but are confident that it will be fully up to that of pre- 
war times. 

There are still acute shortages in many lines, such 
as galvanized and tin ware, stove pipe, razors and 
blades, and wire nails. Barbed wire is again appearing 
on the market after an absence of nearly a year, and 
jobbers are expecting to be able to fill orders shortly. 
There is also some indication of betterment in the sup- 
ply of wire cloth and poultry netting. ' 

Cash sales are reported above normal, with collec- 

-tions good. 

Ash Sifters.—The demand is particularly heavy this 
season, on account of the scarcity and consequent high 
price of coal. Retailers in the smaller towns report 
sales to customers who formerly scoffed at the idea of 
sifting their ashes. Local jobbing stocks are in very 


fair condition, and the demand is being met with prompt: 


shipments. Prices remain at the level of last week, 
and no immediate change is expected. . 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Square 
wood frame ash sifters with wire screen, size 12 x 14, black 
japanned, $1.60 doz.; galvanized, $2.20 doz.; perfection wood 
frame, galvanized screen, size 14 x 16, $2.50 per doz.; barrel 
sifter, No. 06, $4.25 per doz.; furnace ash sifters, 30 in. 
straight handle, 8% x 12 blade, double tinned, $8.25 per doz. ; 
rotary ash sifters, No. 104, $42 per doz. 

Building Paper.—There is only a fair demand at this 
time, but every indication points to heavy sales in the 
spring. The stocks of local jobbing houses are com- 
paratively light, as shipments for several months past 
have been very light. Jobbers continue to carry only 
the standard grades and sizes, but are taking orders 
for special grades subject to factory shipment. The 
market is stable, with prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Red rosin 
sheathing paper, 20-lb. rolls, 72c. per roll; 25-lb.: rolls, 90c. 
per roll; 30-lb. rolls, $1.08 per roll. 

Alarm Clocks.—The demand is still keeping up, and 
local jobbers report sales in excess of those of last 
season. Jobbing stocks are somewhat broken, and 
while some betterment in the situation is expected, it 
will be some time before the supply gets back to nor- 
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to normal. We recommend dealers taking deliveries on 
what they can secure. 

Air rifle shot is selling at $4.75 per case of one hun- 
dred, with reasonably prompt delivery. 

Glass.—Window glass manufacturers are undecided as 
to their plans for the immediate future and it is now 
considered unlikely that there will be an early resump- 
tion of operations. Conferences, association meetings, 
negotiations with the War Industries Board and other 
steps toward deciding upon a policy have to be con- 
sidered, but matters rapidly are approaching a head 
and within a few weeks a definite program will be out- 
lined. 

Single strength, A and B, all sizes, 77 per cent; double 
strength A, all sizes, 79 per cent; double strength B, 
sizes, 81 per cent, with AA quality ranging from 70 to 72 
per cent discount from jobbers. 
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mal. There is still a shortage of skilled labor, which 
is retarding production. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: The 
ican Alarm Clock, in less than dozen lots, $11.04 px 
dozen lots, $10.64 per doz.; case lots of 4 doz., $10 
doz.; Lookout Alarm Clocks, less than dozen lots, $14.87 
per doz.; dozen lots, $13.46 per doz.; case lots of 2 doz, 
$13.07 per doz.; Tattoo Alarm Clocks, dozen lots, $25.50 per 
doz.; case lots of 50, $24.85 per doz.; Slumber Stopper, ra- 
dium dial, dozen lots, $32 per doz.; Big Ben and Baby Ben, 

2 each. 

Coal Hods.—There is the usual demand, but the short- 
age of sheets has greatly cut the available supply for 
domestic trade. Some shortages have already devel- 
oped, but nothing really serious. It is hardly to be 
expected that any great betterment of the situation 
will be felt this season, and prices will probably remain 
as they are. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Japanned 

open hod, 15 in., $5.15 per doz.; 16 in., $5.55 per doz.; 17 
in., $6.15 per doz.; galvanized open hod, 16 in., $8.85 per 
doz.; 17 in., $9.50 per doz.; 18 in., $10.40 per doz.; 20 in., 
$14 per doz.; galvanized funnel hod, 17 in., $11.70 per doz.; 
18 in., $12.75 per doz.; Japanned funnel hod, 17 in., $7.80 
per doz. 
_ Babbitt Metal.—Sales are not quite so heavy as dur- 
ing the summer and early fall, but are still well above 
normal. The supply is somewhat better, and jobbers 
are having little difficulty in filling orders. Prices re- 
main as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
babbitt metal, 12c. per lb.; Revenoc, 22c. per Ib. 

Eaves Trough and Gutter Pipe.—Salesmen for local 
jobbing houses are now taking orders for factory ship- 
ment at catalog prices. Stocks are still comparatively 
light, with demand about the same as last year. Retail 
sales are confined mainly to repair work. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 29-gage, lap 
joint eaves trough, 5 in., $7.60 per 100 ft.; 29-gage conductor 
pipe, 3 in., $7.50 per 100 ft. 

Files.—The situation is practically the same as at 
last report. Both the retail and jobbing trade report 
shortages, with no abatement of the demand. Discounts 
are unchanged, but prices are firmly held. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, the following 

discounts from standard lists: Nicholson files, 40-10; New 
American, 50-10; Disston, 40-10; Black Diamond, 40-7!4. 
; Glass, Putty and Glaziers’ Points.—The glass market 
is naturally dull at this time, but it is generally con- 
ceded that there will be a fairly heavy demand for 
window glass when the spring building season opens. 
Manufacturers say very little glass was manufactured 
this year, and while sales have been comparatively 
light, there is very little surplus on the market. It is 
doubtful if manufacture will be resumed in time to have 
any great effect on the early spring trade, and a short- 
age is predicted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single- 
strength A, all sizes, 77 per cent off; single-strength B, first 
three brackets. 77 per cent off; all sizes of double strength A. 
79 per cent off. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. Chicago: Putty, in 
100-lb. kits, $4.25; glaziers’ points, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, 
1 doz. to a package, 60c. per pkg. 

Guns and Ammunition.—There is still a healthy de- 
mand, with stocks below normal. Sales will probably 
continue good until after the holidays, when they are 
expected to fall off somewhat. Present prices are very 
firm, and no declines are anticipated. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Single bar- 
rel shotguns, 12-gage, 30 or 32 in. barrels, with plain extrac- 
tor, $7.50 each; with automatic ejector, $7.85 each; 12 
double-barrel guns, with hammer, $14.50 each; hammv«rle 
$17.50 each. 

No. 22 short semi-smokeless cartridges, $5 per thousand; 
No. 32 short semi-smokeless, rim fire, $11.75 per thousand: 
No. 22 long semi-smokeless, $6 per thousand; No. 32 long 
semi-smokeless, rim fire, $13.50 per thousand. Discount 20-5 
per cent. Peters’ target shells, smokeless, 3 drams powder, 
1\% oz. shot, 1 to 10, $48 per thousand; Peters’ Referee, semi- 
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smokeless, 3 drams powder, 1 oz. shot, 1 to 10, $37 per 
thousand. Discount 20-2% per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—There is no change in the situa- 
tion. It is generally expected that the sheet situation 
will ease up to some extent after the first of the new 
year, and this will undoubtedly tend to reduce short- 
ages in galvanized products. Just now, however, the 
shortage is acute. Prices are very firm as quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Standard 
galvanized tubs, No. 0, $12.35 per doz.; No. 1, $15.20 per 
doz.; No. 2, $17.10 per doz.; No. 3, $20 per doz.; medium 
grade, heavy galvanized tubs, No. 100s, $22.30 per doz.; No. 
200s, $25.20 per doz.; No. 300s, $28 per doz.; common gal- 
vanized pails, 8-qt., $4.70 per doz.; 10-qt., $5.30 per doz.; 
12-qt., $5.85 per doz.; 14-qt., $9.15 per doz.; 16-qt., $10 per 
doz.; 18-qt., $11.60 per doz.; 20-qt., $15.20 per doz. 

Wood Handles.—There has been some little improve- 
ment in the wood handle situation, but hickory and ash 
axe handles are still very scarce. The demand is still 
very heavy, and the shortages will probably prevail 
for some time to come. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Best qual- 
ity, second growth hickory axe handles, $6 per doz.; extra 
quality hickory, $4.50 per doz.; No. 1 hickory, $3.75 per doz. ; 
No. 2 hickory, $3 per doz.; No. 1 railroad pick handles, $4.50 
per doz.; 14-in. second growth hickory hammer and hatchet 
handles, $1.50 per doz.; 14-in. medium quality, 85c. per doz 

Lanterns.—Lanterns are selling freely in all parts of 
the Chicago territory. The supply to date has been to 
a certain extent limited, but it is expected that the 
situation will improve after the first of the year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Competi 
tion lanterns, No. 0 tubular, $7 per doz.; No. 2 tubular cold 
blast, $9.90 per doz. 

Lace Leather.—The demand is keeping up well, al- 
though sales are somewhat lighter than during the 
early fall. The rawhide leather is in better demand 
than the chrome, although the price is higher. 

We quote efrom jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
lace leather, %-in., $1.65 per 100 ft.; 4-in., $2 per 100 ft. ; 
Chrome lace leather, %-in., $1.20 per 100 ft.; %-in., 
per 100 ft. 

Nuts, Bolts and Lag Screws.—The nut and bolt situa- 
tion is beginning to ease up, and jobbers report better 
shipments. The cancellation of Government contracts 
will undoubtedly increase the supply available for regu- 
lar trade, but to what extent remains to be seen. The 
retail demand is light just at this time, but will natu- 
rally increase toward spring. Prices are apparently 
firm as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40-10 per cent discount; larger sizes, 
25-5 per cent discount; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., 40 per 
cent discount; larger sizes, $20-5 per cent discount ; hot 
pressed nuts, square, $1.05 off, and hexagon, 85c. off per 
100 Ib.; tire bolts, 40-5 per cent discount; stove bolts, 60-10 
per cent discount; lag screws, 40 per cent discount. 

Nails.—The nail situation shows little, if any, im- 
provement. Shipments are still inadequate to the de- 
mand, and very few retailers or jobbers have anything 
resembling normal stocks. Local jobbers are still com- 
pelled to limit shipments to the trade, and unless con- 
ditions materially change, will continue to do so for 
some time to come. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Common 
wire nails, $4.30 per keg base; cement coated nails, $4.20 
per keg base. 

Oil Heaters.—There is a very fair demand, although 
the mild weather has to some extent retarded retail 
sales. The available supply to date has been much 
below normal, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No. T-24 
blue polished steel body oil heaters with heavy steel fount, 
capacity 3 qts., $3.80 each; No. T-21 polished sheet steel 
body, black japanned finish, with safety fount, capacity 3 
ats.. $4.40 each; No. T-31, capacity 14% gal., $7.15 each. 

Roofing Paper.—Roofing paper is selling slowly at 
this time, and there is nothing to indicate any material 
increase in trade until the opening of the spring build- 
ing season. Shipments throughout the season have been 
slow, and jobbers have much lighter stocks than is usual 
at this time of the year. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Guaranteed 
roofing paper, 1-ply, $1.65 per sq.; 2-ply, $2.14; 3-ply, $2.65; 
tan surface competition roofing, 1-ply, $1.20; 2-ply, $1.40: 
3-ply, $1.65. 

Razors and Blades.—Shortages are as marked as 
ever. There is a very decided scarcity of both the open 
blade and the safety models, the stocks of both retailers 
and jobbers being badly broken. It is hardly to be 
expected that the situation will improve before spring. 
Blades of some makes are available in small quantities, 
but the shortage of Gillette, Auto-Strop and Ever-Ready 
blades is acute. Prices are very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Full hol- 
low ground, open blade razors, square point, flat rubber 
handles, $17.25 per doz.; three-quarters hollow ground, 
Square point, oval rubber handles, $14.75 per doz. 

Sarety Razors.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago, as follows: Gillette, $45 per doz.; Auto-Strop, $45 
per dozen. : Gem, in one doz lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 dozen lots, 
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$8 per doz.; Ever-Ready, in one doz. lots, $8.40 per doz.; 3 
doz. lots, $8 per doz. 

BLADES.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Gem, in 1 doz. sets, 7 blades to a set, $4.20 per doz sets; 
Ever-Ready, 1 card containing 1 gross blades, % doz. to a 
package, 24 packages to the card, $6.72; Gillette, in 1 dozen 
packages, 6 blades to the package, $4.50; Gillette, in 1 dozen 
packages, 12 blades to a package, $9; Auto-Strop, No. 
610%, in dozen packages, 6 blades to a package, $4.50; 
—a No. 610, in doz. packages, 12 blades to a pack- 
age, $9. 

Rope.—It seems very probable that the Government 
program of naval construction will continue, and that 
cargo carriers, and later passenger ships, will be built 
as rapidly as labor and material are available. This 
will in all probability insure a continued large gov- 
ernment demand for rope, with firm prices, according 
to manufacturers and jobbers. Local jobbers are now 
taking future orders and report a fair volume of busi- 
ness. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 1 manila rope, 33%c. per lb., base; No. 2 manila rope, 
3$2146c. per Ib., base; No. 3 manila rope, 28%c. per lb., base; 
sisal rope, No. 1, 23%4c. per Ib.; No. 2, 20%c. per Ib. 

Sleds.—There have been few retail sales as yet, on 
account of the mild open weather, but jobbers have 
made some very good sales. The holiday trade is open- 
ing up in good volume, and retailers expect to easily 
dispose of all sleds in stock before Christmas. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Stamped 
steel coaster with T-shaped spring steel runner, No. 130. 
$13.30 per doz.; No. 131, $15.20 per doz.; No. 132, $17 per 
doz.; wood coaster No. 5 with low runner, $5.55 per doz.; 
No. 10, $8.25 per doz.; No. 12, $11 per doz.; high wood cut- 
ter, competition grade, No. 86, two-knee, $4.75 per doz.; No 
87, three-knee, $6.65 per doz. 

Skates.—Sales in the city have been heavy to date, 
due to the number of ice skating rinks in operation. 
In the smaller towns skates have not yet begun to 
move, although in many cases reservations have been 
made for holiday gifts to be taken later. It is con- 
fidently expected that the holiday demand will clean 
up retail stocks in this locality, and it is more than 
likely that shortages will develop. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Barney & 
Berry lever stamp No. 30, bright finish, men’s skates, 66c. 
per pair; nickel, 90c. per pair; key clamp No. 112, nickel 
plate on cast steel, $1.10 per pair; No. 122, nickel plate on 
hardened steel, $1.50 per pair; key clamp hockey, No. 612-B, 
cast steel blade, $1.25 per pair; No. 662-B, special tempered 
steel blade, $2 per pair; women’s clamp pattern No. 72%, 
nickel plated, welded tool steel blade, $1.50 per pair; women’s 
hockey No. 772%, $1.20 per pair: women’s half key clamp 
rocker, No. 310-B, cast steel blade, bright finish, $1.25 per 
pair; No. 372, welded tool steel blade, $2.10 per pair. 

Sand Paper.—Retail sales of sand paper continue 
light, although the manufacturing trade is said to be 
absorbing large quantities. Jobbing stocks are in good 
condition and fully adequate to take care of all orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as folllows: 
No. 1 sand paper, best grade, $6 per ream; cheaper grade, 
$5.40 per ream. 

Screws.—The screw situation is beginning to show 
slight signs of betterment, although there are still 
shortages of many sizes. The demand from govern- 
ment sources will probably be somewhat lighter from 
now on, and a larger proportion of the output will get 
into the regular trade channels. The retail demand is 
about normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head 
bright screws, 70-10-10; round head blued, 65-10-10; flat 
head brass, 421%4-10-5; roupd head brass. 40-10-5. 

Solder.—There is only a fair local demand for solder, 
and the supply is rapidly getting back to normal. Prices 
are same as at last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 
50-50 solder, 52c. per lb.; No. 1 plumbers’, 46c. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—It is expected that the makers of sheets 
will now be able to get better quantities of steel for 
rolling, and that the situation will soon begin to ease 
up. The demand is very great, and it will probably 
take some little time before stocks of sheets will get 
back to anything like normal. Prices are still very firm. 


To retailers. f.0.b. Chicago: No. 28 black sheets, $6.52 per 
100 Ib.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, $7.77 per 100 Ib. 


Stove Pipe and Stove Boards.—The situation with 
regard to stove pipe is practically the same as for some 
weeks past. There is a very good demand, with a de- 
cidedly limited supply. Local jobbers have no pipe in 
stock, and are turning all shipments toward the filling 
of orders placed by retailers last spring. There is a 
fair supply of stove boards, but the range of sizes and 
patterns has been very materially cut. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. f.o.b. Chicago: Square 
crystal stove boards, wood lined, 24 x 24, $11.60 per doz.: 
26 x 26, $13.65 per doz.: 28 x 28, $16 per doz.; 30 x 30. 
$18.05 per doz.; 33 x 33, $21.70 per doz.; 36 x 36, $25.95 per 
doz. ; square crystal stove boards, paper lined, 18 x 18, $6.20 
per doz.; 24 x 24, $7.50 per doz.; 26 x 26, $8.30 per doz.: 
28 x 28, $9.20 per doz.; 30 x 30, $10.90 per doz.: 32 x 32. 
$12.90 per doz.; 35 x 35, $16.15 per doz. Prices subject to 10 
per cent discount in case lots. 
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Steel Traps.—There is no doubt but that the retail 
demand will be exceptionally heavy this season. Deal- 
ers in parts of the territory are already reporting sales, 
although a fall of snow will be necessary to get busi- 
ness in this line started in volume. Fur prices were 
never so high, and it is reported that muskrat and other 
small fur bearing animals are fairly plentiful in the 
trapping districts. Prices were recently advanced on 
traps, and there is little to indicate any decline. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Victor Traps.—No. 0. $1.65 per doz.; No. 1, $1.95; No. 1%, 
$2.93; No. 2 $4.09; No. 3, $5.44; No. 4, $6.42; No. 91, $2.74; 
No. 91%, $3.89. 

Oneida Jump Traps.—No. 0, $2.26 per doz.; No. 1, $2.66; 

$3.97; No. 2, $5.83; No. 3, $7.77; No. 4, $9.15; No. 
; No. 13, $8.31; No. 14, $9.69; No. 91, $3.32; No. 
9144, $4.71. 

Newhouse traps.—No. 0, $3.65 per doz.; No. 1, $4.29; No. 
1%, $6.42; No. 2, $9.49; No. 3, $12.66; No. 4, 14.93. All 
prices include chains. 

Tacks.—Retail sales are light, the bulk of the output 
going to the manufacturing trade. Prices have re- 
mained at the present level for several months past, 
and no immediate changes are expected. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Upholster- 
ers’ tacks, 6 0z., 25-lb. boxes, 20c. per lb.; bill posters’ tacks, 
6 oz., 25-lb. boxes, 19c. per Ib. 


Hardware Age 


Wheelbarrows.—Jobbers are now taking orders for 
wheelbarrows for spring delivery, March 1 dating, at 
catalog prices. With the removal of the government 
ban on building, road repair work, bridge erection and 
kindred activities, the demand for wheelbarrows in the 
spring should be heavy. 

From jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: No, 4 tubular bar- 
rows, all steel, $8 each; common tray or stave tray barrows 

2.50 each; angle leg, garden barrows, $4.50 each. ‘ 

Wire Products.—The situation is gradually showing 
betterment. Local jobbers have good shipments of 
barbed wire en route from the mills, and are taking 
orders with the understanding that shipments will be 
made as soon as the wire is received. It is also re- 
ported that some jobbing houses are now taking orders 
for wire cloth and poultry netting for future shipment 
and dating. Prices on wire products are all firm, with 
no indications of declines. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Poultry net- 
ting, galvanized before weaving, 50 per cent discount; gal- 
vanized after weaving, 45 per cent discount. 


WIRE CLOTH.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago: 12-mesh black, from $2.15 to $2.25 per 100 sq. ft. base. 
This price is for sizes from 24 in, to 48 in. Sizes below 24 in. 
are 10c. per hundred higher, sizes above 48 in. are 40c. per 
hundred higher. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 30, 1918. 

ARDWARE manufacturers have sent their salesmen 
H into this territory during the past week to solicit 
business, but it is reported they have found hardware 
jobbers and retailers rather indifferent to placing new 
business at this time. Many buyers are expecting 
lower prices and are not inclined to stock up, unless 
concessions are offered from quotations which have been 
made during the war period. A few weeks before the 
ending of the war it would have been easy, for example, 
to sell safety razor blades, as dealers’ stocks were low 
or entirely exhausted. Last week, however, a salesman 
visited eighty stores in Pittsburgh and vicinity and 
received only three orders. He was told in practically 
every place he called that little or no business would 
be placed until prices are reduced. This is typical of 

what is occurring with regard to some other lines. 

The uncertainty as to what steel prices will be after 
January 1 is, of course, a governing factor in the 
attitude of hardware merchants, as well as all other 
buyers, in not committing themselves very heavily at 
the present time. Buying will probably continue on a 
hand-to-mouth basis until it is definitely known what 
levels prices for steel and wages for labor will reach. 
A conference of steel manufacturers with the price 
fixing committee of the War Industries Board is 
scheduled for December 11 in Washington. The War 
Industries Board has announced that Government price 
control will be withdrawn January 1, unless convincing 
reasons are given by the iron and steel industry as 
to why it should be continued. 

In some quarters, particularly among producers who 
fear the effects of a rapidly declining market, and 
among consumers who have fairly large stocks of ma- 
terial on hand, there has been sentiment in favor of 
continued Government control for at least three or six 
months. Some interests, however, are contending that 
the market should be permitted to return to a free basis 
as soon as possible. As the whole future question of 
prices will probably be settled by the Washington con- 
ference buyers will, without doubt, defer important pur- 
chases until after that date. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The hardware trade is not 
yet buying in an important way, but is taking ship- 
ments on old orders. Makers of bolts, nuts and rivets 
are in a fairly comfortable position, having orders that 
will carry them along for some time. Discounts from 
mill prices are as follows: 


Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % x 4 in.; smaller and shorter 
roll threads, 50-10-5; cut threads, 50-5 per cent; larger and 
longer sizes, 40-10 per cent; machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. 
nuts, % x 4 in. smaller and shorter, 40-10 per cent; larger 
and longer, 35-5 per cent; carriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller 
and shorter roll threads, 50-5 per cent; cut threads, 40-10-5 
per cent; larger and longer sizes, 40 per cent; lag bolts, 
50-10 per cent; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 50 per cent; hot 
pressed nuts, square blank, 2.50c. per Ilb.; hot pressed nuts, 
hexagon, blank, 2.30c. per lb.; hot pressed nuts, square, 
tapped, 2.30c. per Ib.; hot pressed nuts, hexagon, tapped, 
2.10c. per lb.; ¢.p.c. and t. square and hexagon nuts, blank, 
2.25. per lb.; ¢.p.c. and t. square and hexagon nuts, tapped, 
2c. per Ib.; semi-finished hexagon nuts; 5 in. and larger, 
60-10-10 per cent; 9/16 in. and smaller, 70-5 per cent; stove 
bolts. 70-10 per cent; stove bolts, 21% per cent extra for bulk: 
tire bolts, 50-10-5 per cent; large rivets, structural and shin. 
$4.40 base; boiler rivets, $4.50 base; 7/16 x 6 in. smaller 
and shorter rivets, 50-10 per cent. All prices carry stand- 
ard extras, and are for delivery f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Jobbers’ discounts to the retail trade are as follows: 


Carriage bolts, small sizes, 40 per cent; large, 20 and 5 
per cent. Machine bolts, 40 and 10 per cent; large, 25 and 5 
per cent. Bolt ends, 25 and 5 per cent. Lag screws, 40 per 
cent. Large rivets, $5.50 base; 7/16 in. and smaller, 40 per 
cent off list. Nuts, square, tapped, $1.05 off list; hexagon, 
tapped, hot punched, 85c. off list. 

Cut Nails.—There is nothing new to report. 

We quote cut nails in carload and larger lots at $5 base, 
per_ keg, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Jobbers and retailers charging 
$5.50 and $6, respectively, per keg, in small lots from store. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—There is some demand for steel 
bars for export, but comparatively little for domestic 
trade. 

We quote common merchant iron per 100 Ib. at $3.50 for 
base sizes, bar iron made from all selected scrap at $4.25 
per 100 lb. for base sizes, and refined iron at $5.00 per 100 
Ib. for base sizes. These prices subject to the extras for size. 
quantity, etc., as established by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

_ Tin and Terne Plate.—Production of tin plate con- 
tinues at about 70 per cent capacity, as makers have 
neither steel nor business sufficient to increase it. Pro- 
duction of terne plate, however, is being increased to 
take care of a banked-up demand which it is believed 
will soon be felt. We quote tin plate $7.75 per base 
box Pittsburgh. Prices on terne plate are as follows: 

8 lb.—100 per package 

§ Ib.—IC. per package 

Ib.— IC. 7. per package 

Ib.—IC, 8. per package 

lb.—IC. per package 

Ib.— IC. per package 

Ib.— IC, 2 5 per package 

Ib.—IC. per package 

Ib.—IC. per package 

Sheets.—The leading sheet interest averaged only 50 
per cent production in November, because of the short- 
age of sheet bars. A gradual improvement is looked 
for in December, but it is hardly expected that pro- 
duction will reach more than 75 per cent of capacity 
by January 1. Some of the independent sheet mills 
have discontinued work on munition steel and this has 
increased their supply of sheet bars. In some cases 
deliveries of sheets can be made in four or five weeks, 
but the leading interests cannot promise definite dates 
of delivery, even in first quarter of next year. Automo- 
bile manufacturers are pressing for deliveries, as they 
hope to resume normal operations on pleasure cars by 
January 1, or soon thereafter. 


Maximum prices on sheets in carloads and larger lots are 
as follows: Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed sheets at 4.25c.; No. 
28; Bessemer black, 5c., and No. 28 galvanized, 6.25c.; 
from either Bessemer or open hearth stock, all f.o.b. mill, 
Pittsburgh, in carload and larger lots, actual freight to point 
of delivery added. Dealers will charge the usual advance 
for small lots from store. 

Wire Products.—Business in wire products is drag- 
ging somewhat slowly. Makers are principally engaged 
in filling old orders and in acquiring sufficient steel to 
increase output. Some export orders are appearing In 
this market, 

Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer 
including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an arvance 
over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in.. $2.50. 
basic wire, $3.35 per 100 lb.: annealed fence wire, Nos, 6 to: 
$3.25; galvanized wire. $3.95: galvanized barb wir and 
fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; polished fence 
staples, $3.85: cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; these prices 
being subject to the usual advances for the smaller traiie, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. freight added to point of delivery, terms 
60 days net less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts 
on woven-wire fencing are 47 per cent off list for « irload 
lots. 46 ner cent for 1000-rod lots, and 45 per cent off for 
small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Nov. 30, 1918. 


N making a canvass of the local jobbing hardware 

trade, the thing that impresses one the most is the 
switching of general sentiment during the past week. 
A week or ten days ago quite a number of jobbers were 
inclined to be pessimistic. To-day, while not filled to 
overflowing with optimism, they admit they have been 
inclined to take a more serious view of the future than 
conditions warranted, and that things are beginning to 
shape themselves in a way satisfactory to all. 

Whatever pessimism existed heretofore seems to 
have been largely based on the labor situation. It was 
felt there would 4 a radical readjustment of wages for 
labor, and that because of this readjustment there 
would have to be a corresponding one in prices for 
manufactured products as well as in the whole business 
structure of the country. Few people at first calculated 
the possible course of prices for foodstuffs. In other 
words, most people were inclined to expect that food 
prices would adjust themselves after the schedule of 
labor was readjusted. To-day, however, a majority of 
the local hardware trade seem to be convinced that most 
of the countries of the world are shy the vital things 
needed to make people healthy and happy. There ap- 
pears enough wheat in the world, but fats of all kinds 
are scarce. The hardware and steel trades now seem 
to feel that labor must be paid enough to secure proper 
food. Proper and sufficient food spells contentment, 
and it is felt that We must have contentment among the 
mass of workers if we are to be prosperous and in- 
dustrious. 

The general situation is still clouded, but the local 
hardware trade seems to feel that a reasonable re- 
adjustment of labor’s wages is going on, that so far 
general business has not been seriously disturbed by 
the slackening of war work, that manufacturers and 
mills are beginning to see light, that the retail hard- 
ware trade of New England is beginning to feel less 
disturbed over things, and that this country of ours 
once more is demonstrating the fact that it can meet a 
great big crisis fairly and squarely and weather the 
storm. 

The hardware jobbers here appear to have been im- 
pressed by the recent action of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation in establishing an eight-hour day and 
granting an increase of 20 per cent in wages of labor. 
They feel that the National Administration, through the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, has endeavored to show 
business that we have less to fear from foreign cheap 
labor competition than was anticipated. All overtime 
and Sunday work has been eliminated at plants engaged 
on Government work, and a comparatively few days 
will see the winding up of any extended night work. 
Labor therefore is not making the exceptional wages 
it was two months ago. 

Labor is accepting its new working conditions and 
wages. It realizes that the “big money” days are over. 
Local hardware jobbers, for the first time since we 
entered the world war, can secure all the help they 
want at what they consider reasonable wages. In 
many instances jobbers have taken on extra help for 
the purpose of cleaning up 1918 orders, and at the rate 
things are progressing there will be a comparatively 
small carry-over into 1919. New business is coming a 
great deal better than anticipated, sales running well 
above those for the corresponding period last year, 
which has materially helped in changing sentiment in 
hardware circles. 

Heavy hardware jobbers are doing a good business 
notwithstanding the fact that many of them are not 
going after new orders very hard. They, like the shelf 
hardware concerns, are trying to clean house prior to 
Jan. 1. The lack of some lines of goods handicaps the 
trade, however. The past week has been one of prac- 
tically no price changes. One of the most encouraging 
signs is that in some instances producers of hardware 
lines have notified the local trade that they are ready 
to accept new business. 

Capital is inclined to look with disfavor on investing 
funds in new construction. It feels that money invested 
in construction will not net a satisfactory return, be- 
cause of the high cost of materials. Yet it admits that 
if the readjustment of labor is to be less drastic than 
was first expected, the chances for a good return on 
money invested in buildings will be brighter. Most real 
estate men, on the other hand, feel that we must have 
millions of dollars’ worth of new construction, no mat- 
ter what materials cost. They say the demand for 
renting property never before in the history of New 
England has been as heavy as it is to-day. They say 
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a tremendous amount of repairs and construction of 
small buildings are necessary at once. The local hard- 
ware trade is just beginning to feel the influence of 
such repairs and construction. The real estate fellows 
say that, barring stormy weather, the building pro- 
gram will continue to expand throughout the winter. 
If such should prove the case, the New England hard- 
ware trade, both jobbing and retail, is assured good 
business. 

Anvils.—The situation is unchanged. The demand 
for goods is light, the local trade apparently is well 
supplied with stock, and prices hold firm. 

— quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, 25c. per 


Axes.—Inasmuch as the manufacturers have been re- 
leased on Government work, the movement of axes into 
local jobbers’ hands is a little better. But in many in- 
stances goods are being reshipped out to the retail 
trade on back orders, so the market appears to be in 
a healthy condition. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axes, $15 to $17 
a doz.; double bit axes, $19 to $21 a doz. 

Axles.—No improvement in the demand for axles is 
noted, but prices apparently are just as strong as ever. 
Local jobbers are carrying, in most cases, fairly large 
supplies. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Square bed, drawn bed 
and 1 piece under 2% in., 12c. per lb.; 2% and 3 in., 13e. 
All axles without boxes, %c. per Ib. extra. 

Auto Accessories.—The demand is not especially 
good, but local stocks are small, prices are firm and in- 
dications are that the future is promising. There is a 
noticeable scarcity of chain, especially truck. The an- 
nulment of the proposed tax on auto accessories lifts 
a big burden from the market. It is understood that 
big rubber products factories of the country need thou- 
sands of workmen. It is also understood that the lead- 
ing manufacturers of auto tires are about to start the 
biggest advertising campaign ever before known in the 
industry. If such should prove the case, it means but 
one thing—that the auto accessory business from now 
on should steadily increase. 

Barbed Wire.—Nothing of especial importance has 
developed in the barbed wire market since last reports. 
There is still the same scarcity of goods for which it 
is believed there is a good market. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Barbed and plain twist 
pony reels, $5.85 per 100 lb.; eight-rod reels, $5.25. Plain 
twist, $5.05 per 100 lb. Staples in whole casks, $5.85; in 


broken casks, $7. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Manufacturers of bolts and nuts 
have notified the local hardware trade that they expect 
to be in a position within 60 to 90 days where they can 
furnish goods on reasonably prompt delivery. This is 
the first piece of encouraging news the hardware trade 
have had in many months. At the moment the de- 
mand for bolts and nuts is comparatively light, but 
indications are that it will be tremendous later. As 
the head of one firm says, “It’s in the air.” Local 
stocks are still badly broken and there is considerable 
buying for future delivery. 


Machine bolts, C. T. & D. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 25 and 
5 per cent discount; 44% x % and larger, 20 and 2% per 
cent discount; with H. P. nuts, 4 x % and smaller, 40 pet 
cent discount; 4% x % and larger, 25 and 5 per tent dis- 
count ; common carriage bolts, 6 x % and smaller, 35 per cent 
discount; 64% x % and larger, 20 and 5 per cent discount: 
tap bolts, list plus 25 per cent; Eagle carriage bolts, 60 per 
cent discount; stove bolts, 60 and 10 per cent discount; bolt 
ends, 20 per cent discount; tire bolts, 40 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; semi-finished nuts, 9/16 and smaller, 60 per cent dis- 
count: 5 and larger, 50 and 10 per cent discount; finished 
case hardened nuts, 50 per cent discount; H. P. square 
blank in full kegs, 90c. per 100 Ib.; tapped, 70c.; hexagon 
blank, 70c.; tapped, 50c.; C. P. C. & T. square blank, 65c. ; 


tapped, 40c.; hexagon blank, 65c.; tapped, 40c. 
Chain.—Letters received recently by local jobbers 
from chain manufacturers say there is no telling when 
goods can be delivered. Some jobbers here are waiting 
for chain ordered two years or so ago. The Boston 
jobbing trade was hard hit because of the inability of 
manufacturers to deliver goods. It means that thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars’ worth of business has 
been lost. Local quotations on chain continue nominal. 


Chisels.—The demand has been only fair since last 
reports. Prices appear to be as firm as ever, however. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Chisels, socket, O. S. C., 
$6990 per dozen; No. 3% C., $8.40 per dozen. 

Coal Hods.—The demand holds up remarkably well, 
but the big movement of goods from local jobbers’ 
hands represents sales placed some time ago. Prices 
are strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Medium grade (wood 
handle) japanned, No. 15, $5.58 per doz.; No. 16, $5.95; No 
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17, $6.23. Galvanized, No. 15, $8.48 per doz.; No. 16, $9.38; 
No. 17, $10.13; No. 18, $11.05. 

Cooking Ware (Glass).—Glass cooking ware con- 
tinues to sell, especially the sets such as make pleasing 
Christmas gifts to the housewife. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Casseroles, round, 1-qt., $18 
per dozen; 114-qt., $21 per dozen; 2-qt., $24 per dozen. Bak- 
ing dishes, uncovered, 1-qt., $10.20 per dozen; 1%4-qt., $12 
per dozen; 2-qt., $14.40 per dozen. Pie plates, $9 to $12 per 
dozen. Cake dishes, $9 per dozen. Bread pans, $10.80 to $21 
per dozen. Small baking dishes, $1.80 to $3.60 per dozen. 
Jobbers’ terms are 30 per cent off list. 

Cutlery.—A recent published statement by Frank J. 
Fahey, vice-president of the Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany, explains in part the scarcity of safety razor 
blades during the past months. He says: “Our manu- 
facturing department was required to speed up the 
factory’s capacity by night-and-day forces, until we 
were able to make daily shipments of 20,000 razors and 
40,000 dozen blades. We have just completed our Gov- 
ernment orders, which total over 3,500,000 razors and 
about 78,000,000 extra blades. Large shipments were 
also made to the other allied governments through the 
company’s Montreal, London and Paris branch offices. 
For a time this government demand interfered with the 
company’s delivery of blades to the civilian trade. We 
are glad to state now our plants have turned their en- 
ergies to our civilian trade.” 

High grade cutlery continues in excellent demand, and 
everybody is far behind on deliveries. The demand for 
the cheaper grades, which had begun to show signs of 
falling off, has started on the upgrade once more, the 
retail trade evidently being convinced that goods will 
not be very much cheaper. 

Snips.—tTrimmer, No. 12, 97c. 
$1.72; No. 8, $1.95; No. 7, $2.45. 
per dozen; No. 1, $10.75. 

Scissors.—Heinisch and Wiss goods, standard embroidery 
(two sharp points), 3-in., $8.85 list per dozen; 314-in., $9.20; 
4-in., $9.50. Standard ladies (one round and one sharp 
point), 4-in., $9.50 list per dozen; 5-in., $10.10; 6-in., $11.40. 
Pocket (two round points), 4-in., $8.85 list per dozen; 4%-in., 
$9.20; 5-in., $9.50. Buttonhole, 4%-in., $11.40 list per dozen. 
Manicure, 3%-in., $12.65 list per dozen. Nail, 34%4-in., $12.65 


list per dozen. 
SHEarS.—High grade japanned, 6-in., $8.60 per dozen; 
$10.25; 8-in., $1080; 8%- 


6%-in., $9.20; 7-in., $9.70; 7%4-in., 

in., $11.35; 9-in., $13.45; 10-in., $16.70; 11-in., $18.85; 12-in., 
$20.45; 13-in., $22.60. Popular-priced goods (warranted), 
sizes, $4 per dozen. Low-priced goods, all sizes, $2 per dozen. 

KNIves.—Butcher knives, standard make, 6-in., $4 per 
dozen; 7-in., $4.80; 8-in., $6; 9-in., $7; 10-in., $8.50; 12-in., 
$11; 14-in., $14. 

Pocket knives, standard make, $8 per dozen. 

Hair Curters.—Popular kinds, plain cases, 75c. and $1.50 
each. Fancy cases cost more. 

Files.—Manufacturers say they are now in a position 
to accept regular line trade orders, but so far as can 
be learned there is no great rush to buy. Jobbers say 
the demand is considerably lighter than it was a month 
or so ago, which explains the lack of interest in manu- 
facturers’ lists. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson, 40 and 10 per 
cent discount; Arcade, 50 and 5 per cent discount; Great 
Western, J. B. Smith and similar brands, 50 and 10 per cent 
discount; X. F. (Swiss pattern), list plus 12%4c.; Chelsea 
hand cut files list; American machine cut files, 50 and 5 
per cent discount. 

Galvanized Bars.—The supply situation appears to 
be a‘ little easier. More goods have been received 
locally since last reports than has been the case before 
in many weeks. The demand for the bars is excellent, 
however, and local supplies should not last long. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flat galvanized bars in 
stock, 1 x \% in., 12 ft. long, $9.50 per 100 lb.; 1 x 3/16 in., 
12 ft. long, $9; 1 x % in., 16 ft. long, $8.80; 1% x % in., 16 


ft. long, $8.80. 
Round galvanized bars in stock, % in., 18 ft. long, $8.80 


per 100 Ib.; 5% in., 18 ft. long, $8.70; % in., 18 ft. long, $8.60. 
_ Galvanized Pails.—There is always something doing 
in this line. For that reason there is little opportunity 
for the jobber to accumulate much of a stock. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Common galvanized pails, 
light finished, 8-qt., $3.96 per doz. ; 10-qt., $4.48; 12-qt., $4.98; 
common stock pails, light finished, 14-qt., $5.52 per doz. 
Common pails, heavy finished, 14-qt., 50 Ib. to the dozen, 
$9.28 per doz.; lighter weights, 14-qt., $7.20. 

Glass.—A good retail demand is reported, and a fur- 
ther improvement in the wholesale market also is noted. 
A revival of building will mean a great deal to the 
glass market. Some of the best informed people do 
not expect any material drop in glass prices for some 
months at least. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Glass, single A and B first 
three and above first three brackets, 77 per cent discount 
from the list; double A, 81 per cent discount; double B, 81 
per cent discount; A and B quality by the light, 75 and 10 per 
cent discount; single lights, 75 and 10 per cent discount; 
box, 79 per cent discount, 

Leaded glass: Plain cathedral, 18c. per sq. ft.; monumental 
_* \%-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; double ground, 23c. per 
sq. ft. 

Skylight glass: Rough or rolled, %-in. thick. 16c. per sq. 
ft.: 3/16-in. thick, 20c. per sq. ft.; 4-in. thick, 25c. per sq. ft. 


each; No. 10, $1.58; No. 9, 
Dental snips, No. 0, $9.80 
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Hack Saws.—There seems to be a little more life to 
the market, notwithstanding the fact that many firms 
which have been using them have had their Govern- 
ment contracts cancelled or pruned down to small pro- 
portions. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
lots or over, 15 per cent discount. 

Horseshoes.—The call for horseshoes is unusually 
dull for this season of the year, but local supplies are 
small and prices hold very strong. According to local 
talk, it is an established fact that horseshoe manufac- 
turers have not been able to make any money on a 
Government price basis, and for that reason have cur- 
tailed their outputs to regular line customers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Standard makes, in 1(0-ib 
kegs, to dealers at Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island points, $8 per keg; to Connecti- 
cut trade, $7.75 per 100-lb. keg. 

Iron.—Local jobbers are beginning to get some of the 
iron they ordered months ago. Some of the jobbers 
are not getting much new business, possibly because 
they are handicapped by the lack of salesmen. With 
the average firm, however, business is better than it 
has been before in some time. Prices are firm and there 
is every indication they will remain so until after the 
turn of the new year. 

Hoop iron and bards, $6.30 per 100 Ib. base; best 
flats, rounds and squares, $6.50; H. & P. ovals, half ovals, 
bevels and half rounds, best iron, $7.50; refined iron, $6.30 
common iron, 9/16 to 1% in. round and square, $4.80; \% x 4 
to 1 x 4 in., $4.80; Norway iron, $16; with National bar iron 
extras; broken bundles, add %c. per lb. Quantity differen- 
tials charged on all iron under 2000 to 1000 Ib., 30c. per 100 
Ib.; under 1000 lb., 70c. per 100 Ib. 

Nails—The American Steel & Wire Company has 
notified local jobbers that it will accept specifications, 
a most welcome piece of news. That corporation, now 
that the bulk of its war work has been cancelled, is 
making more prompt shipments here on back orders. 
While wire nails are by no means plentiful, they are 
more so than they have been before in months. Horse- 
shoe nails are as scarce as ever, but there apparently 
are enough cut nails on this market to satisfy all de- 
mands. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire nails, $4.50 base; 
cut nails, $5.80 base. Horseshoe nails, No. 5, $5.75 to $6.75; 
No. 6, $5.25 to $6; No. 7, $5 to $5.75; No. 8, $4.75 to $5.50 
Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $4.65 to $5.35. For less than 25 Ib. of a 
size add lc. per Ib. 


Hack saws, in one gross 


iron 


Rivets.—Structural rivets, for the first time in 
months, are beginning to move in fairly large volume. 
There is also a good demand for other kinds of rivets. 
Nobody is overburdened with stock here, and the mar- 
ket is on a very strong basis. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Norway iron rivets, 40 per 
—: structural rivets, full kegs, $5.80 base per 


_ Roofing Cement.—Roofing cement has sold very well 
since last reports. Salesmen operating in the country 
districts report an unusual amount of roof repairing 
going on, which helps the market for cement. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Roofing cement in 5-Ib. 
containers, 744c. per pound; in 2%-lb. containers, Sc. per 
pound. 

Sandpaper.—The Baeder Adamson & Company’s line 
of paper and cloth sandpaper is quoted at list net. 

Sash Cord.—Both jobber and retailer report a slightly 
better call. The demand is by no means active, and in 
a way it is fortunate it is not, for most concerns have 
comparatively little stock on hand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Spot cord, No. 7, 90c. per 
lb.; Nos. 8 to 12, 89c. Phoenix, No. 6, 68c. per lb.; No. 7, 
66c. Nos. 8 to 12, 65c.; Silver Lake B, 98c. 

Sash Weights.—The market on sash weights pre- 
sents no special features. There is something selling 
from day to day, and indications are business will im- 
prove from now on. Prices are firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Sash weights from stock, 
34%4c. per lb. Direct shipments from foundry, 3c. per Ib. 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Screws.—Some screw manufacturers admit their 
prices will be lower. They say their price lists neces- 
sarily had to be kept ahead of any possible advance 
in the steel market, and therefore are due for a setback. 
They add, however, that any reduction in prices will 
be slow, and there is no telling at this time when the 
first readjustment will come. Machine screw manufac- 
turers are beginning to take orders for first quarter of 
1919 delivery. They say they are fast increasing their 
production of regular stock goods now that they have 
been released from Government work. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Iron, bright flat head, 
67% per cent discount; round and oval, 62% per cent dis- 
count ; fillister, 62% per cent discount. Iron, blued, flat head, 
67% per cent discount, add 5 per cent; round, 62% per cent 
discount. Iron, japanned, flat head, 60 per cent discount; 
round, 57% per cent discount. Iron, galvanized, flat head, 
62% per cent discount; round, 50 per cent discount. ron. 
nickel plated, flat head, 55 per cent discount; round, 55 per 
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ceiit discount. Iron, silver plated, flat head, 55 per cent 
discount; round, 55 per cent discount. Iron, brass plated, 
flat head, 55 per cent discount; round, 55 per cent discount. 
Brass, bright, flat head, 42% per cent discount; round and 
oval, 40 per cent discount. Brass, nickel plated, flat head, 
35 per cent discount; round, 35 per cent discount. Brass, 
antique copper plated, flat head, 35 per cent discount; round, 
35 per cent discount. Bronze, metal, plain, flat head, 3714 
per cent discount; round and oval, 35 per cent discount. 
Coach screws, 40 per cent discount. Iron machine screws, 
45 per cent discount. Cap screws, 40 per cent discount. Set 
screws, 45 per cent discount. 

Sheathing Paper.—A slight increase in the demand 
is noted and jobbers are quite encouraged. Prices evi- 
dently are just as firm as ever. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
paper, $85 per ton. 

Shovels—Wooden snow shovels are moving out of 
stock here in large quantities. There is a scarcity of 
certain kinds, however, which is disappointing. Prices 
hold strong and the previously reported basis. 


Shoe Findings.—Since last reports New England 
manufacturers of Army shoes have received official 
notice to stop cutting any more uppers and to cut only 
enough sole leather to finish goods on hand. It is not 
thought that such instructions will noticeably influence 
the market on shoe findings. There is a scarcity of 
leather the world over. In addition the War Industries 
Board has ruled that maximum prices on foreign hides 
and skins shall continue until Jan. 1, and on domestic 
hides and skins until Feb. 1. High priced hides mean 
high priced shoe findings. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Taps, men’s, light, $1 per 
dozen; medium light, $1.65; medium heavy, $2.50; heavy, 
$3.75. Women’s light, 75c. per dozen; medium heavy, $1.35. 
Prices for boys’ taps correspond with those for women’s. 

Strips.—Hemlock (clean), 50 and 60c. per pound; branded, 
45c.; Oak heavy, medium and light, 65c. per pound. 

Sifters.—All kinds and makes of ash sifters are mov- 
ing out of stock in volumes. The present cost of 
anthracite coal makes the average householder a little 
more careful of those ashes, which accounts for the 
recent large sale of sifters. Prices are strong. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Common round rim, No. 19, 
$3.50 per dozen. Favorite, without cover, $6.50 per dozen. 
Rapid (all wire), without cover, $8 per dozen. Dover Safety, 
No. 2, with cover, $20 per dozen. Rotary (Success), $41 per 
dozen. 

Sleds.—Further heavy shipments on orders placed 
some time ago have been made from local stocks since 
last reports. There has been some new business picked 
up as well, and indications are that the market will 
clean up the season in good shape. Some retailers say 
they already are getting inquiries-for sleds, but most 
of them have not as yet tried to push the goods. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Flexible Flyers, 33% per 


Best grades of sheathing 
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cent discount ; cent dis- 
count. 

Springs.—No improvement in the demand for car- 
riage and wagon springs is noted. Prices are quoted 
as firm and unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
springs, 15c. per Ib. 

Spring Butts.—One of the leading manufacturers of 
spring butts has withdrawn all prices. 

Steel_—More steel is coming forward from the mills, 
but jobbers say there is a lot of room for improvement 
along these lines. In fact, they say the taking off of 
Government restrictions has done most of them little 
good because they have not had anything to sell. 

We quote soft steel bars from jobbers’ stocks: Flat bars, 
stock lengths, not wider than 6 in. or thicker than 1 in. per 
100 lb., $4.20 base; rounds and squares, 1% in. and under, 
$4.20 base per 100 Ib. 

Angles and channels, tees, under 3 in., 
base per 100 Ib. 

Cold rolled steel, rounds up to 115/16 in. and squares and 
hexagons, flats, list plus 13 per cent. Tire steel, 14% x % in. 
and larger, $4.20; thinner and narrower, $4.40. 

American calking steel, full bundles, $4.50 base per 100 Ib 

Tacks.—Tacks are, perhaps, doing a little better, but 
the market is far from active. Local jobbers are well 
supplied and prices are steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Tacks, $11.12 base per 100 
lb. Add to base extras as per differentials last reported 

Copper tacks, sizes % to 1% base, 55c. Extra charge is 
made for small sizes. 

Twist Drills—Twist drills are not especially active, 
but prices hold very strong on the recently readjusted 
basis. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Carbon drills, sizes up to 
1%-in. straight shank, 40 per cent discount. Bit stock drills, 
50 per cent discount. High-speed drills, prices on applica- 
tion. 

Vacuum Goods.—The jobbers are rather shy on 
vacuum goods, having shipped out large quantities dur- 
ing the past month. It is believed, however, that there 
will be enough stock to carry the trade through the 
Christmas season. After that manufacturers should be 
in a position to keep the trade in better supply. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Popular lines, in lots of 
one dozen or more, 25 and 10 per cent discount: in lots of 
less than one dozen add 5 per cent discount. 

Washers.—Although the local jobbers are getting 
some stock from time to time, washers are scarce. One 
prominent jobber in summing up the situation says: 
“The general washer situation is not as bad as it was, 
but it is bad enough.” 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Cut washers, in 200-Ib. 
kegs, list plus 2c. per Ib. Smaller lots as follows: 100 to 199 
Ib., 3c. per Ib.; 50 to 99 Ib., 4c.; 25 to 49 Ib., 5c.; 10 to 24 Ib., 
6c.; 1 to 9 lb., 7c. per Ib.; malleable washers, 12c. per Ib. 


Paris manufacturing goods, 30 per 


stocks: Wagon and carriage 


stock lengths, $4.2! 


CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cleveland, Dec. 3, 1918. 


HE retail hardware trade reports the volume of busi- 

ness quite satisfactory in practically all lines, and 
dealers regard the outlook for the future with a great 
deal of optimism. Business with the jobbers has quieted 
down somewhat. This slackening is attributed to the 
uncertainty as to prices and the fact that inventory 
time will soon be here. Retailers are placing orders 
very sparingly for staple goods and are buying only 
for their early requirements. Jobbers are also follow- 
ing a conservative policy and not stocking up heavily. 
Retailers are placing some orders for seasonable goods 
for next spring but are pretty well covered, much of 
this buying having been done before the armistice was 
signed. Price advances have practically disappeared but 
no lower reduction in prices is reported. 

The belief is quite general that there will be very 

few price reductions in the next three or four months, 
as manufacturers will be unable to make revisions in 
their prices to any extent until the cost of labor and 
material is reduced. However, more definite conclu- 
sions can be reached on the possibility of price reduc- 
- tions when the attitude of the Government regarding 
lower prices for raw material is made known. 
_ There is a noticeable disappearance of acute shortages 
in various lines now that the raw material situation has 
eased up as a result of cancellation of Government 
orders. Nails and wire have become fairly plentiful 
and there is an easing up in various sheet metal products 
such as stove pipe, elbows, eave trough and conductor 
Pipe, and it is expected that manufacturers will shortly 
be able to take better care of the trade in galvanized 
and enamel ware and various other products. Axes and 
cross cut saws are still very scarce and the demand for 
these is unusually heavy. 

Jobbers are now getting a good volume of orders for 
various lines that can be used for holiday gifts. These 


include velocipedes, tricycles, percolators, electric toast- 
ers and irons, and aluminum ware. 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.—Orders for cas- 
ings and tubes are now being taken by jobbers for 
future delivery at present prices. There is apparently 
no prospect of a further price advance, although it is 
expected that prices will not go lower for some time. 
The danger of a shortage seems to have been eliminated 
now that tire manufacturers are getting off of Govern- 
ment work and back to their regular lines. THere is 
little activity in accessories. 

Barbed Wire.—The supply of barbed wire is becom- 
ing more plentiful and it is expected that now that 
heavy Government requirements have been cut off, 
manufacturers and jobbers will be able to supply the 
entire needs of the commercial trade. 

Jobbers quote 80-rod spools at $5.12 for 4-point hog wire: 
$4.70 for 4-point cattle wire, and $3.40 for 2-point American 
special hog wire. 

Bars.—The jobbing trade has suffered for a long time 
because of its inability to secure steel bars, and some 
jobbers found it almost impossible to take any orders 
for these after their stocks became exhausted. Mills 
are now promising deliveries and jobbers expect to 
have their depleted stocks replenished shortly. 

Jobbers quote steel bars at 4.07c. 

Bicycles.—Jobbers have commenced to take orders 
for bicycles for the coming season. Prices are higher 
than a year ago, having been marked up because of the 
advance in manufacturers’ prices. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The demand for bolts and nuts is 
fair and shipments are slightly better. Some jobbers 
who apparently look for lower prices have cancelled 
a few orders. However, there is nothing to indicate a 
price change in the near future. Jobbers’ prices are as 
follows: 


Machine bolts, h.p. nuts, % 
rolled threads, 40-10; cut threads, 


x 4 in., smaller and shorter, 
40; larger and longer, 
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20-21% ; carriage bolts, *% x 6 in., smaller and shorter, rolled 
threads, 40; cut threads, 35; larger and longer sizes, 20-5; 
lag bolts, 40; stove bolts; 60-10; 7/16 x 6 in., smaller and 
shorter rivets, 40. 

Brushes and Brooms.—Jobbers have advanced prices 
10 per cent on wire and fiber push brooms and brushes 
following a corresponding advance made recently by 
manufacturers. The demand is reported good and 
manufacturers are taking care of the jobbing trade 
although they have still a large amount of government 
work on their books. Practically no government orders 
have been cancelled, although some orders that were 
about to be placed by the Government when the war 
ended did not materialize. 

Eave Trough and Conductor Pipe.—Shipments have 
improved and jobbing trade expects to be able to supply 
the demand of the retailers during the coming spring 
without serious delays. 

Garden Tools.—Jobbers are now taking orders for 
garden tools for early spring shipment. A heavy de- 
mand is anticipated and a shortage in the supply is 
not expected. 

Handles.—The supply is now fairly plentiful and there 
is a very active demand especially for ax handles. 

Horse Shoes.—The demand is good and thé supply 
is adequate. 

We quote horse shoes at $7 per keg. 

Nails and Wire.—The nail situation, which started to 
ease up as soon as the Government began cutting off 
orders, shows further improvement. While jobbers’ 
stocks are not yet complete, it is expected that there 
will be little complaint of a scarcity from now on. The 
demand is very good. Deliveries on wire have also 
eased up and the volume of business is good for this 
time of the year. Jobbers’ prices for less than carload 
lots are as follows: 

Wire nails, $4.18 per keg; galvanized wire, $5.12 per 100 
lb.;: No. 9 annealed wire, $4.42 per 100 lb.; cement coated 
nails, $4.07 per 100 Ib 

Poultry Netting.—Some new orders are coming in 
for immediate shipment or early spring delivery. Job- 
bers’ stocks are fair. Jobbers are taking orders for 
shipment up to Feb. 15. 

Jobbers quote poultry netting galvanized after weaving 
at 40 and 5 per cent discount. 

Robes and Blankets.—The jobbing trade advises that 
prices will be considerably higher next season. It is 
stated that the Government demands for this winter 
will not .be curtailed because of the ending of the war, 
and consequently that an easing up in the situation is 
not expected for a long time. During the past week 
or two jobbers have placed orders with manufacturers 
for their goods for next season at an advance over last 
season’s prices, and these orders were restricted to 75 
per cent of the amount of goods purchased early last 
year. 

Rubber Roofing.—The jobbing trade is now taking 
orders for rubber roofing for the first quarter delivery. 


TWIN 


St. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 
Nov. 27, 1918. 

HERE seems to be a growing feeling of relief and 

confidence—relief at the turn world affairs have 
taken, and confidence in general business conditions. 
Inquiry in several lines brings the reply that the 
demand for goods has increased in the past few weeks. 
Even the laundry business has felt the change. The 
wholesale paper supply houses state they are receiving 
a large number of orders which, while comparatively 
small, amount to far more business than has been 
booked for several months. an 

Hardware stores carrying a line of finishing hard- 
ware are receiving inquiries for estimates on resi- 
dences and business places. With all restrictions off in 
all lines of materials and no limits on value of build- 
ings to be erected, trade should rapidly swing back to 
normal. The restrictions on Christmas shopping as to 
extra salespeople, class of goods for sale, delivery, and 
time of completion have all been removed. Apparently 
there is no restriction left except the limit to one’s 
pocketbook. 

Prices have been kept stabilized by the control of the 
war board. This is a very good thing, as even with 
this arrangement the first faint signs of downward 
revision may be noticed. This may seem strange with 
the number of price changes coming in showing ad- 
vances, but in some instances prices show a softening. 
Denartment stores are putting on unusual sales of mer- 
chandise for this season of the year. A general deter- 
mination to lower stocks along some lines may_be 
noticed, a frame of mind that is commendable. The 
general feeling is that the top of the market has been 


Hardware Age 


The demand for roofing during the past few months has 
been light because of restrictions in building work, but 
a heavy demand is expected during the coming year. 


Screws.—The demand for screws is holding up well 
and stocks are plentiful. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Fiat, bright head 
wood screws, 70 per cent; round head blue screws, 60 and 
10 and 10; round head nickel, 55 and 10; flat head brass, 50 
and 5; round head brass, 40 and 5 from list. 

Sheets.— While the supply on jobbers’ hands is still 
low, mills are now making promises of early deliveries 
and it is expected that shipments will soon be coming 
along in sufficient volume to meet the demands. Sheet 
mills expect to be able to increase their output con- 
siderably now that they will be able to get steel that 
has been diverted to shells and other Government work 
and that they will be able to supply all the demands of 
the commercial trade. Some mills now are offering to 
take orders from jobbers for sheets for the first quarter 
delivery at present prices subject to any change in 
prices the Government may make. 

Jobbers quote prices as folllows: No. 28 black, 6.42c. per 
o No. 10 blue annealed, 5.42c. per Ib.; No, 28 galvanized, 
4.07C. 

Skates.—Skates are moving rather slowly, and it is 
believed that many retailers carried very good sized 
stocks from last season. Jobbers are well stocked. 

Sleds.—The demand is very heavy and it is expected 
that jobbers’ stocks will be about cleaned up by Christ- 
mas time. Consequently retailers who have not yet 
bought all they need are urged to place their orders 
promptly. 

Spikes.—An easing up is noticed in the spike situation 
and manufacturers are now promising shipments on 
small spikes in three or four weeks. The demand for 
small spikes is heavy and jobbers still have many back 
orders. 

We quote spikes at 5.07c. base. 


Steel Traps and Chains.—The demand continues 
heavy, but jobbers have good stocks. A price advance 
of 20 per cent on these goods has been made. 


Stoves.—There is a heavy demand for and somewhat 
of a shortage in coal heating stoves. The demand is 
also good for oil heaters and for combination stoves 
and gas heating stoves. Gas cooking stoves are moving 
rather slowly. The Odin Stove Co., Erie, Pa., has ad- 
vanced prices on its line of stoves from 25 to 40 per 
cent and its hot plates about 10 per cent. 

Stove Pipe and Elbows.—The supply is better than it 
has been for months. Although the season is pretty 
well over, there is still a fair demand. 


Wire Cloth.—Some orders are being taken for ship- 
ment up to Feb. 15. It is expected that there will be 
an adequate supply for the coming season. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Black wire cloth, 12-mesh, 
at $2.35, and galvanoid at $2.85 per 100 sq. ft. 


CITIES 


reached, and a more or less gradual reduction will be 
made from now on. The proportion of cash sales to 
charge sales has grown in the past few months, and 
simplifies credit conditions and works for better busi- 
ness in general. Collections have run very fair on the 
average, although somewhat slow in the last week or so. 


Axes.—Call continues fairly heavy, with local job- 
bing stocks in good condition. There is no change in 
price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit base weight, 
axes at $13.75 to $14.50 per dozen; double bit base weights 
at $18 to $19 per dozen. Sager handled single bit at $18.50 
per dozen; double bit at $23 per dozen. Quaker City boys 
axes at $12 per dozen. 

Ash Sifters——Sales continue to be very good, with 
call comparatively heavy for the better grade. 


Building Paper.—Wholesale paper dealers report a 
very healthy increase in sales, although orders seem to 
run very small in quantity. There is still a good call 
for tar paper or insulating paper for tightening uP 
around the house for winter weather. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Barretts No. 2 tarred 
felt at $3.35 per cwt. Barretts threaded felt, 500 sq. ft. 
rolls, $1.69 per roll; 25 lb. red rosin paper, 85 cents per roll; 
= $1.02 per roll.; 35 Ib., $1.19 per roll; 40 Ib., $1.36 per 
roll, 

Bolts.—There is no change in the bolt situation, 
although call is not quite so heavy from shops and fac- 
tories which have been doing war work. These places 
are finishing up orders already on hand and are In 
process, some of them, of transition from work on 
war material to tractor work and machinery work. 
This takes some little time for adjustment but eventually 
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they will be running full force on goods of this de- 
scription. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Small carriage bolts 
at 30 per cent; large carriage at 20 per cent; small machine 
at 30-10 per cent; large machine at 25 per cent; lag or coach 
screws at 30-10 per cent; stove bolts at 60 per cent, and tire 
bolts at 40-10 per cent. 


Coal Hods.—Sales continue only fair, with no change 
in price. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 17-in. japanned open 
coal hods, $6.50 per dozen; 18-in., $7.25 per dozen; 17-in. 
japanned funnel, $8.20 per dozen; 18-in., $9 per dozen; 17-in. 
galvanized open, $10 per dozen; 18-in., $10.90 per dozen; 
17-in. galvanized funnel, $11.45 per dozen; 18-in., $12.35 per 
dozen. 


Door Mats.—Good weather for the last few weeks has 
reduced sales to some extent. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 1 cocoa door 
mats, $10 per dozen; No. 2, $13.25 per dozen; No. 3, $16.25 
per dozen; No. 4, $20.50 per dozen. 


¥iles.—Call still continues good, files with mill ship- 
ments coming through somewhat better than in the last 
few weeks. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Nicholson files at 45 
per cent, Riverside at 50-5 per cent, Royal at 60 per cent, 
and Arcade at 50-5 per cent. 


Food Choppers.—Sales continue good, with plenty ot 
stock on hand for any call. 

We quote: Universal food choppers, 25-10 per cent from 
standard lists. 


Galvanized Pails.—There is no weakening so far in 
the price of galvanized pails or other material of this 
description. Sales have begun to improve somewhat, 
although very slowly. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 8-qt., galvanized pails 
at $5.44 per dozen, 10-qt., at $4.75 to $6.16 per dozen, 12-qt. at 
$5.05 to $6.76 per dozen, 14-qt. at $5.90 to $7.59 per dozen, 
16-qt. at $9.18 per dozen, 16-qt. galvanized stock pails at 
$8.15 to $11.55 per dozen, 18-qt. at $9.45 to $13.42 per dozen, 
20-qt. at $15.29 per dozen. 


Galvanized Tubs.—Sales remain slow with no change 
in factory conditions or prices. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: No. 0 galvanized tubs 
at $14.30 per dozen, No. 1 at $13.70 to $17.60 per dozen, 
No. 2 at $15.40 to $19.80 per dozen, No. 3 at $17.75 to $23.10 
per dozen, No. 1 heavy at $19.80 per dozen, No. 2 at $22 per 
dozen, No. 3 at $25.30 per dozen. 


Handles.—There is not much change in the handle 
situation, although factory shipments have begun to 
improve somewhat. Prices remain unchanged. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single bit axe handles, 
Gold Seal, $5.50 per dozen. Red Seal, $3.75 per dozen. 
White Seal, $2.60 per dozen; broad axe handles, Blue Seal, 
$5.50 per dozen; wood choppers’ nail handles, $3.25 per 
dozen; carpenters’ adze handles, extra, $3.75 per dozen; No. 
1, $2.75 per dozen: railroad adze handles, extra, $3.75 per 
dozen; No. 1 at $3.25 per dozen; sledge handles, Daniel 
Boone, 30-inch, $3.75 per dozen; 36-inch, $4 per dozen; extra 
30-inch, $2.75 per dozen; 36-inch, $3.50 per dozen; No. 1, 
30-inch, $2.25 per dozen; 36-inch, $2.75 per dozen; railroad 
pick or mattock, extra, $4.50 per dozen; No. 1, $4 per dozen; 
No. 2, $2.75 per dozen: Red Seal, $3.75 per dozen; adze eye 
hammer, Daniel Boone, $1.75; Beauty, $1.25 per dozen; 
blacksmith hammer, Daniel Boone, 16-inch, $1.75; 18-inch, 
$2 per dozen; Beauty, 16-inch, $1.25 per dozen; 18-inch, $1.30 
per dozen; machinists’ hammer, Daniel Boone, 14-inch, $1.75 
per dozen; 16-inch, $2 per dozen; 18-inch, $2 per dozen: 
Beauty, 14-inch and 16-inch, $1.25 per dozen; 18-inch, $1.30 
ver dozen; D-handle shovel handles. spade handles, scoop 
handles, rake, fork and hoe handles, 30 per cent from stand- 
ard lists. 


Lanterns.—Sales continue very good, with sufficient 
stock on hand to meet any requirement. Prices remain 
unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock: Tubular long globe 
lanterns, $11.50 per doz.; tubular short globe, $11.50 per doz. ; 
tubular dash, $15 per doz.: tubular De Lite short globe, 

per doz.: Dietz short globe, $12.25 per doz.; Dietz 
Victor. $8 per doz.;: Dietz No. 2 Blizzard. $12.25 per doz.: 
Dietz No. 2 Blizzard dash, $17 per doz.; Dietz Buckeye, $11 
per doz. 


Oil Heaters.—With the comparatively mild weather of 
the last few weeks, sale of oil heaters has diminished 
somewhat. There is a good supply on hand at local 
jobbers and there has been no change in prices. 

Japanned trim polished body oil heater, $4.25 each; nickel 
trim polished body, $4.75 each: large size nickel plated trim 
Japan body, $7 each; Perfection oil heaters in lots of less 
than 10 at a time, 30 per cent; 10 or over, 30 and 5 per cent 
discount. 

Nuts.—With the lessening of war work, demand for 
nuts has diminished somewhat, although there is still 
a good sale for them. There has been no change in 

price. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Sq. in. machine screw 
Nuts at 25 per cent: hexagon iron machine screw nuts, 25 
per cent; brass machine screw nuts, 15 per cent; hexagon 
semi-finished nuts. 50 per cent: hot pressed sq. blank nuts 
at $1: hot pressed sq. tap nuts, 80c.;: hexagon blank nuts, 
%0c.; hexagon tap nuts, 60c. from standard list. 

Rope.—Call continues good, although not in any large 
quantities. The price is still at old quotation, although 
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there are some few indications of a slight dropping in 
the market. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Best grade Manila 
rope at 34c. per lb. base, best grade sisal at 24c. per Ib. base. 
Swedish wire rope, Monitor hoisting at 5 per cent discount, 
plow steel at 20 per cent discount, crucible steel at $4 per 
cent discount from standard list. 

Sandpaper.—Local jobbers still are selling on the old 
basis on sandpaper. The call remains light in a retail 
way. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Flint sandpaper at 15 
per cent from standard lists, or No. 1 best grade at $6.75 per 
ream, second grade No. 1 at $5.63 per ream. No. 1 garnet 
paper at $10.12 per ream. 

Sash Cord.—The market on sash cord still continues 
strong, with stocks very scarce. There has been no 
change in price. 

__ We quote from local jobbing stocks: Common sash cord at 
65c. to 70c. per lb. Silverlake sash cord at 88ec. to 92c. per Ib. 
Samson spot cord at 90c. per Ib. base. 

Sash Weights.—Supply has improved considerably in 
the last few weeks. Where the commonly used sizes 
were scarcely available a month ago, the foundries are 
beginning to fill orders very promptly. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Cast iron sash 


weights, regular sizes, $2.75 to $3 per cwt. 


Saws.—The price continues unchanged on saws with 
a fair demand. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Disston No. 2 cross- 
cut saws, 4% ft., $2.70 each; 5-ft., $3 each; 5%%4-ft., $3.30 
each; 6-ft., $3.60 each; one-man crosscut Disston No. 2, 
3-ft., $2.03 each; 214-ft., $2.36 each; 4-ft., $2.60 each; 4%-ft., 
$2.95 each; 5-ft., $3.30 each. 

Screws.—There is no change in the screw situation. 
Call remains good, with factory shipments coming 
somewhat better than before. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Flat head brass 
screws, 6714-10 per cent; round head blued screws, 62% per 
cent; flat head brass screws, 40 per cent; round head brass 
screws, 37% per cent; regular cap screws, 40 per cent; set 
screws, 50 per cent; iron machine screws, 60 per cent; brass 
machine screws, 20 per cent from standard list 

Solder.—The price is weakening somewhat, with call 
running lower. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Strictly half and half 
solder at 49c. to 53c. per lb. Warranted half and half solder, 
55 cents per lb. Wire solder, 57 cents per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.— With the removal of restriction on the 
sale of steel sheets, stocks are being offered in the 
market for retailers’ attention. Prices have not changed, 
due to the Government supervision on basic material. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 28-ga. black sheets at 
$6.75 per cwt.; 28-ga. galvanized at $8 per cwt. 

Stove Pipe.—Sales of stove pipe have been running 
lighter in the past few weeks with no change in price. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: 28-ga. K. D. 6-inch 
stove pipe at 19 cents per joint; 7-inch at 20 cents per joint. 

Stove Boards.—Sales are diminished somewhat, owing 
to the fact that most people have their stoves in posi- 
tion for winter use. Prices remain unchanged. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Square woodlined art 
inlaid stove 28-in. full crate, $15.70 per dozen; less than full 
crate, $16.20 per dozen; 30-in. square full crate, $17.70 per 
dozen; less than full crate, $18.20 per dozen; 36-in. square 
full crate, $25.40 per dozen: less, $25.90 per dozen. 


Tin.—It is yet too soon after the removal of re- 
strictions on material to allow local markets to profit 
on stocks. Tin is still very scarce with prices high. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Furnace coke, ICL, 
20 x 28 tin, at $24.75 per box; IC roofing tin, 20 x 28, 8-Ib. 
coating, at $21 per box. 


Weather Strip.—The sale of weather strip continues 
better than any previous year. There is no change in 
price. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: tubber inserted 
weather strips at 75-10 per cent; felt inserted and all rubber 
at 70-5 per cent; Bosley’s Clincher Felt weather strip at 65 
per cent; all felt weather strip at 30 per cent from the 
standard list. 

Wire.—Sales are improving somewhat on wire, 
although very slowly. There seems to be a scarcity in 
the local market of coppered spring steel wire, although 
this is a product which is not used very heavily in this 
locality. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Black annealed iron 
wire at $4.75 per hundredweight base; galvanized wire, 
smooth, at $5.45 per hundredweight base. 

Wir2 Nails.—Nails are beginning to come forward 
from the factory more freely now than for many months 
past. The price remains unchanged, but jobbing stocks 
are offered more freely to the dealer. 

We quote from local jobbing stocks: Standard wire nails 
at $4.54 per keg base. Coated wire nails at $4.44 to $4.54 
per keg base. 
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Animal, Fish and Vege- 
table Oils— 


Linseed, Raw, Carload 
ots 
City, five-bbl. 
and over 
Out-of-town, five-bbl. 
lots and over 1.55 
Boiled, 2¢ ®@ gal. advance on 
Raw. 
Lard, Prime Winter 
Extra No. 


No. 1 
Cotton seed, Crude, 
f.o.b. mill 
Summer 
bbl. 
Tallow, Acidless 
Menhaden 
Northern Crude 
Southern f.o.b. 
tory 
Light Pressed 1.29@1.30 
Yellow Bleached ...1.45@1.47 
White Bleached 
Winter 
Cocoanut Ceylon do- 
mestic tanks, per 1b.15%@15% 
Cochin Imported, 4% @— 
Domestic, bbl. y, 
Cod Domestic Prime... 
Newfoundland 
Corn Refined, 
Porpoise body 
Olive denatured ...... 
Neatsfoot Prime, 
pressed 1.62% @— 
Palm, Lagos, spot ner 1b.40@— 
Soya Bean, Manchu- 
rian, spot, 174% @18 


17% @— 


@22 
1.63@ 


nominal 


nominal 


Miscellaneous— 
Barytes : 
White, Foreign, 
P ton 
Domestic, 
white 
f.o.b. e 
ton 33.00@36.00 


nominal 


TRADE CONDITIONS IN 


Paints, Oils 


Cobalt, Oxide ..% ID 1.60@ 1.65 

Whiting -P 100 
Commercial -1.25@— 
Gilders .... -«+-1.80@1.35 
Ex. Gilders 1.35@1.50 


Putty, Commercial— 
100 Ib 


Pure, tubs $3.10@ 
In 1 mm. to 5 MD. tins.$4.70@6.10 


Spirits—Turpentine— 


® gal. 
In Machine bbls...... 79 @80 


Gum Shellac— 


@ Mm. 
Diamond I ... ... nominal 
Fine Orange .. P @80 
A. C. Garnet.. . 5 
Button 


@68 
@86 
Colors in Oil— 


8b. 

Black Lamp 30 @40 
Black, Coach, Japan. .28 40 
Black in oil 32 

6 @32 

1.30@1.60 
Blue Prussian 
Blue, Ultramarine 
Brown Vandyke 
French Ochre ° 
Green, Chrome, Pure.. 
Green, Paris ° 
Indian Red ... 
Venetian Red 
Sienna, Burnt . 
Umber, Raw .. 
Umber, Burnt . 
Chrome Yellow 


o> 


ae 
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= and Red Lead, 


Hardware Age 


and Colors 


500 I. up to 
2000 Ib., per 
100 Ib. 

2000 Ib. 
10,000 I. 


30,000 Ib., per 
100 I. $11.97 
Carload, mini- 
mum, 15 tons, 
per 100 Ib...$11.84 
Litharge, American, 
powdered, Steel 
Kegs, per 


160 Ib. 
Carload, minimum 
15 tons $11.8 


Zine, Dry— 


Red Seal (French proc.) 
13 @13% 

Green Sl. (French proc.) 
18% @13% 

White Sl. (French proc.) 
14 @144% 

American Process. 

5 p. c. lead sulphate, 

10@10% 


@10 
20 p. c. lead sulphate, 
9%4@ 9% 
35 p. c. lead sulphate, 
9 


10 p. ¢c. lead vem, 


Dry Colors— 


Black, Carbon Gas... 
Black, Pone 
Black, Drop 
Black, Lamp 
Black, Ivory 


Mineral Blacks, # ton, 


Blue, Ultramarine ...14 
Brown, Spanish, high 
grades, per ton... .24.00@— 
Brown, Spanish low 
grades J 
Carmine, No. 40, bulk. 5.5 
Green, Chrome, ordinary 


40 


8 
Green, Chrome, pure. .39 
Metallic Paint, @ ton, 
Brown .........-24.00@ 32.00 
Red .... 24.00@ 30.00 
Ochre, Medium, #@ ton, 
30.00@ 60.00 
American, Golden, ® Ib. 
5 @10 
Foreign, Golden, @ . 
5 @10 
DRONE. 0.0 6s bd0n senses. nominal 
Orange, Mineral, English. .nominat 
French nominat 
German 
14% @15% 


American 
Red, Indian 
American #@ 100 Ib. 8 @12 
Red, Tuscan nominal 
Red, Venetian ® 100 h.2%@ 6 
ose Pin 5 @40 
Sienna, Italian, 
and powdered .... 7 @15 
Burnt, lump 4@6 
Italian. 
dered 6 @8 
American, «+» 2%@ 8 
American Burnt and 
Powdered 2%@ 4 
Tale. French nominal 
American. per ton $20.00@40.00 
Italian nominal 


Terra Alba. 
8 100 Ib. nominal 


French 
English ® 100 Ib. nominal 


American, @ 100 Ib. No. 1 
1.25a— 
American, #@ 100 Ib. No. 2 
1.00 


Umber, Turkey, Burnt 
and Powdered ... 
Raw and powd>red 
Burnt, American 
Raw lumps 
Raw 


@i7 


Off color, gs 
® ton ........23.00@28.00 
Chalk, English ..® ton nominal 
French P ton nominal 

China Clay, Imported 
# ton 20.00@40.00 
eedult eters 15.00 @ 22.50 


Cents # Ib 
Lead, American White 


ry 
In Oil White, less than 
500 -» per 
Domestic 100 TH. .....$14.00 @— 


Chicago 


Office of HARDWARE 
Chicago, Nov. 30, 


HERE is very little movement in the paint market 

at this time, and it will doubtless remain compara- 
tively quiet until spring. Almost without exception, 
jobbers and retailers in this section look for a good 
paint business in the spring. The removal of building 
restrictions will undoubtedly stimulate construction 
work, and while there may be none of the so-called 
speculative building until prices of material and labor 
become stabilized, there will be much in the way of 
home and necessary building. An article in one of the 
Chicago papers points out that Chicago’s sixty-four 
steel bridges, representing an outlay of millions of dof- 
lars, are depreciating to the extent of $600,000 per year 
on account of the lack of paint. The charge is made 
by the Illinois Society of Architects, and is admitted by 
the Deputy Commissioner of Public Works. Similar 
conditions are said to prevail all over the country. This 
demonstrates the fact that there must be a large quan- 
tity of paint used next season on public improvements 
alone. Dealers also declare that there will be heavy 
sales of interior paints, kalsomines, varnishes, etc., due 
to the fact that the excessive use of soft coal will ren- 
der the redecorating of many homes and flats impera- 
tive. 

Paint stocks in general are lighter than they were 
at this time last year, and in better condition from a 
trade standpoint. Dealers have bought in small quan- 
tities and often during the season, and are facing the 
winter with little surplus stock. 

It is rather early to make any predictions in regard 
to paint prices, but it is generally conceded that any 
price declines that may come will be gradual. 

Brushes.—The situation is practically the same as for 
some time past. Manufacturers report a continued 
scarcity of white bristles, and declare that there is little 
chance that conditions will improve before well into 
next spring. Black bristles are more easily procurable, 
but all brush prices are so high that retailers are con- 
fining their purchases to the smallest possible amounts. 
Stocks of both retailers and jobbers are the lowest in 
years. 

Mixed Paints.—Mixed paints are selling slowly, as 
the season for out-of-door painting is practically over 


AGE, 
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35.00@45.00 24 
@25 Yellow, Chrome, Pure.30 @32 
15@— Oxide, Red, native, 
lump 3 
.15@— Vermilion, Quick Silver. 
Blue, Prussian Foreign. ..nominal English ...........2.00@2.10 
Blue, Soluble 1.18@— Chinese nominal 


Blue, Celestial 1f 
Blne, Chinese i ¥ 
Blue, Prussian, Domestic, 


for this year. Dealers are said to be buying in small 
quantities only, under the impression that prices may 
be better in the spring. Local retail stocks are light, 
and in much better condition than usual. In other 
words, there are fewer remnants on hand, and stocks 
are clean. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 house paint, $3 
per gal.; No. 2, $2.50 per gal.; No. 3, $1.80 per gal. 

Linseed Oil.—Linseed oil has been quiet during the 
past week, with no price fluctuations. The demand is 
not heavy, and many jobbers assert the belief that re- 
cent advances were not warranted by trade conditions. 
On the other hand, makers declare that the shortage 
of seed, coupled with the prospects of a heavy demand 
next season, warrants even higher prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b, Chicago: Strictly pure 
linseed oil, in barrels, raw, $1.83 per gal.; boiled, $1.85 per 
gal. Terms—30 days net, or less lc. per gallon if paid within 
10 days from date of invoice. 

Turpentine.—Turpentine has taken another advance 
of 2c per gallon during the past week. Local sales are 
very light, and jobbers attribute the advance to the 
export demand, There is a feeling, freely expressed, 
that the present price is higher than conditions warrant. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago: Strictly pure 
turpentine, in barrels, 98c. per gal. 

Denatured Alcohol.—There are rumors of a decline 
in the price of denatured alcohol, and there are reports 
to the effect that such a decline is already in effect in 
parts of the East. Local prices, however, are un- 
changed. The demand is only fair. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 180 doz. 
alcohol, in barrels, 78c. per 5 and 10 gal. 


denatured 
gal.; 5 cans, 20¢ 
higher; 1 gal. cans, 25c. higher, prices to include containers; 
where sold in bulk, in less than barrels, the price is 10¢ 
higher than the barrel price, with an extra charge for con- 
tainers. 

White Lead.—Like other items in the paint and allied 
lines, white lead is selling very slowly at this time. At 
the same time none of the local jobbers have any heavy 
stocks on hand, and there has been nothing to indicate 
a lowering of existing prices. The trade is general is 
of the opinion that no price changes will appear before 
the first of the year, and possibly not before spring. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: 100-Ib. kegs, per Ib. 
14c. in quantity; single kegs, $14; 50-lb. kegs, per Ib., 14%¢- 
in quantity; single kegs, $7.25; 25-Ib. kegs, per Ib., 144c, 19 
quantity; single kegs, $3.70; 1214-lb. kegs, per Ib., 14'4¢- 
in quantity; single kegs, $1.95; (500-lb. lots or more Ihe. 
per Ib. less). 
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Shellac.—White there is a comparatively light de- 
mand, prices appear to be firm, and there is little to 
indicate any changes until after the first of the year. 
Government regulations are still in effect, in regard to 
the importation of shellac, and it is pointed out that it 
would take a month or six weeks after the regulations 
were removed before enough shellac could be brought 
into the country to materially affect the market. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: Pure white shellac 
(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $4.50 per gal.; orange shellac 
(4-lb. goods), in gallon cans, $4.25 per gal. 

Dry Colors.—Dry colors are in light demand, with 
market conditions practically unchanged. There is a 
decided scarcity of imported colors, and it will probably 
be some time before the shortage is overcome. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago: English Venetian red 
in barrels, $2.50 to $4 per bbl.; gilders’ whiting in barrels 
(barrels, 00c, each), $2 to $3.25 per bbl.; plaster of Paris, 
New York, in barrels, $4 per bbl. 


Boston 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, Nov. 30, 1918. 

EAL winter weather has checked the over-the-coun- 
ter demand for paint. The hardware and retail 
paint concerns, as a rule, are of the opinion that busi- 

ness will not pick up again until toward spring. 
The big paint fellows are marking time. That is, 
they are waiting to see what the Government does as 


regards the removal of restrictions on sizes of con-- 


tainers. Some of them, to comply with the govern- 
ment regulations, were obliged to rearrange systems 
for handling paint, and for that reason are not espe- 
cially anxious to have present regulations rescinded 
because of the expense and bother attached to another 
shifting of business methods. Such firms contend that 
a majority of their customers have become educated to 
the new schedule of sizes and like them, and for that 
reason there should be no change. They admit, how- 
ever, that there are certain localities in New England 
where paint can be sold only in the smallest containers, 
and that retailers and hardware men should not, in 
such cases, be deprived of the right to sell paint. 

The other fellows say they cannot get along without 
the smallest containers, notwithstanding the fact that 
the cost of handling such goods is proportionately larger 
than it is on large containers. And so they feel that 
the Government, having taken something out of their 
business, should be willing to restore it. A majority 
of the wholesale trade, however, ,seem very nearly 
agreed on one thing—that the pint can of paint can be 
eliminated without serious loss of business. And al- 
most everybody seems to feel that the %-gallon con- 
tainer is sadly missed. The buyer does not appear so 
concerned over the’eliminated sizes of containers as 
he does over the price for paint. Almost in every in- 
stance he wants to know the first thing if paints are 
cheaper, for he suspects they should be now that the 
war is over. But they are no cheaper, and so far as can 
be learned there are few people in Boston, at all promi- 
nent in the trade, who expect any material lowering of 
values for some time. They seem to feel that there are 
too many things entering into the paint situation that 
all indicate a good strong market until spring, at least. 

Brushes.—Nothing of especial interest has happened 
in the brush market since last reports. The manufac- 
turers have recovered from the influenza epidemic and 
are fast getting their establishments on a normal run- 
ning basis. The demand for brushes is far from brisk, 
but according to the sellers there has been considerable 
sounding of the market during the past fortnight. 

Dry Colors.—If such a thing is possible, the market 
for dry colors:is even more lifeless than that for mixed 
paints. Nobody, however, is overstocked, so far as can 
be learned, and the market appears to be in a healthy 
strong position. One hears very little about imported 
colors these days, notwithstanding the fact that the 
war is over. The American consuming trade evidently 
is satisfied with home-made products. 


Barrel Lots—Plaster paris, $4 to $4.25 per bbl.; whiting, 
commercial (bolted), 2c. Ib.; whiting, gilders, 24c. per Ib. ; 
dry zine (American), 20c. lb.; lamp black, bulk, 1l5c. Ib.: 
lamp black in 1-lb. packages, 19c.; raw and burnt umber, s 
to 12c. lb.; raw sienna, 15c. lb.; burnt sienna, 13 to 15c.; 
Princes’ metallic brown, 3\4c.; yellow ochre, 344c.; Venetian 
red, 2%c. Ib. pA 

Pound Lots—Paris green, in 1-lb. packages, 55c. Ib.; in 
%-lb. packages, 56c. lb.; %4-lb. packages, 57c. lb.; ultrama- 
rine blue, 24c. Ib. 

Glue.—Comparatively little glue is selling, according 
to manufacturers. Certainly the paint trade is not 
selling much stock. The paint people in many instances 
feel that the glue market will be one of the last to re- 
flect a return of normal business. But prices every- 
‘where are reported as firm. 


Glue, ground, 19c. Ib.; plate, 35¢e. Ib.; bonnet, 45c. Tb. 
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Lead.—“Nothing doing” is usually the way the paint 
trade here express their view of the lead market. But 
the fact that there has been some newspaper talk of 
price cutting in the copper metal market serves to keep 
interest in lead alive because of the possibilities of 
lower prices for it. Then, too, the paint trade is keeping 
a close watch on the linseed oil market for it has a 
direct bearing on lead quotations. 

White, in oil and dry, 12%-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ilb.; 25 and 
50-lb. kegs, 14%4c.; 100-lb. kegs and larger, 14c.; for 500-Ib. 
lots and over deduct 5 to 10 per cent. Dry red real and 
litharge, 1214-lb. kegs, 1414c. lb.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 1414¢ 
100 lb. kegs and larger, 14c.; red lead in oil, 12%4-Ib. kegs, 
15c. lb.; 25 and 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. lb.; 100-lb. kegs and 
larger, 14%4c. lb. Orange mineral, 12%4-lb. kegs, 14%c. Ib.: 
25 and 50-lb. kegs, 144%4c.; 100-Ib. kegs and larger, 14\c. 

Oils.—Probably the most talked-about subject locally, 
aside from the National Paint Convention that will be 
held here in a day or two, is linseed oil. Everybody is 
speculating mentally on the course of the market within 
the near future or after the turn of the year. Among 
buyers, general opinion is that the market will be lower, 
and some people feel that it will go considerably lower. 
Sellers, on the other hand, while admitting the possi- 
bilities of lower prices, feel that the market will not go 
as low as the general buyer expects. It is pointed out 
that the flaxséed crops in this country and in Canada 
are very small and that we shall be obliged to import 
large amounts of the seed from South America. It is 
further pointed out that Europe is practically devoid 
of linseed oil and will soon be in the South American 
markets for seed. The American crushers will have 
to compete with this foreign demand, which when added 
to the cost of transportation, labor and many other 
things connected with the business, must serve to hold 
values steadier than many people anticipate. 


Cincinnati 


Oftice of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Nov. 30, 1918. 


USINESS conditions are more encouraging as far 

as the future is concerned, although dealers are 
somewhat more cautious about placing large orders for 
spring delivery. Linseed oil is weak but pigments and 
other paint constituents are fairly strong and no 
changes are anticipated one way or the other until 
after the beginning of next year. A very heavy spring 
business is anticipated later, due to the large amount 
of building work that has been held up for over a year, 
but much depends on the cost of building materials as 
to whether building projects now under consideration 
will be carried out in their entirety. 

Mixed Paints.—Paint makers and jobbers are hold- 
ing to prices in force 30 days ago with no intimation 
that any changes will occur until after more settled 
conditions exist. Retail hardware merchants are buying 
only for nearby needs, although some of them are plac- 
ing orders for fill-in lots to. be shipped in the first 
quarter of next year. All dealers’ stocks are low. 

The Foy Paint Co. quotes the following prices to dealers 
on mixed paints: First grade, $3.25 per gal.; second grade, 
$2.75, and third grade, $2 per gal. Pure white paints are 
quoted around, 15c. per gallon above the figures named. 

Linseed Oil.—Present quotations are around $1.64 to 
$1.65 per gal. in barrel lots, representing a decline of 
approximately 5c. per gallon from the prices of No- 
vember 16. Paint makers have recently taken in some 
stocks of oil for future shipment, but are now with- 
holding purchases to some extent. 

Turpentine.—Advancing quotations chiefly interest 
the trade now. As high as 88c. to 89c. is quoted, 
although business now is not very brisk. Dealers state 
that the scarcity is the principal cause for the advance. 

White Lead.—No change in conditions is expected 
until after the end of the year. Although shipments 
are not held up by any buyers, there is no new business 
of note to report. Prices are unchanged. 


The National Lead Company's quotations to dealers are 
as follows: $14 per 100 Ib. in 100-Ilb. packages; $14.25 in 
25-50 Ib. packages, and $14.50 in 12%4-lb. packages. A dis- 
count of 10 ner cent is allowed on orders for 500-Ib. lots and 
10 and 214 per cent on ton lots. 


Twin Cities 
St. PAu. MINNEAPOLIS. 
Nov. 27, 1918 
AINT sales still continue on the same low average 
as has been maintained for the past several weeks. 
We can only reiterate what has been stated in previous 
reports: that there probably will be little improvement 
until after the first of the year in this line. 
Mixed Paint.—The price remains unchanged and sales 
run in small quantities. 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Ready mixed paint 
at $3.35 to $3.40 per gallon for first grade. Second grade at 
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$2.15 to $2.50 per gallon; metallic paint in red, per pound, 


at 2 to 2% cents. 


Linseed Oil.—There has been a decline in linseed oil 


with sales running light. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Boiled linseed oil in 
barrel lots at $1.68 per gal.; raw linseed oil in barrel lots, 


$1.66 per gal. 


Turpentine.—Turpentine shows a slight decline, also, 


with sales running light. 
We 
lots at 92 cents per gal. 


quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Turpentine in barrel 


Denatured Alcohol.—There is still an improvement 


showing in the sales of denatured alcohol. 


Larger and 


larger quantities are being sold for automobile pur- 
poses, as many people believe this is the only safe thing 


to use in their radiators. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 180 deg. denatured 
alcohol in barrel lots at 75 cents per gal. 


Glass.—The 


sale of glass continues very good, 


although there has been some slight slackening in the 


past week or so. 


We quote from local 


jobbing stocks: 
grade glass, 40 inches and under, at 79 per cent; larger, 78 


Single strength A 


per cent; double strength, 79 per cent from standard list. 


Putty and Points.—The sale of putty and points fol- 


lows very closely the sale of glass. 


change in price. 


There has been no 


We quote from local jobbing stocks: Commercial bladder 
putty in barrels at from $4.05 per cwt. to $5; strictly pure 
bladder putty in barrels at $5.55 per cwt. 


Cleveland 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 


Cleveland, Dec. 3, 1918. 


AINT manufacturers and jobbers are looking for a 
very heavy volume of business during the coming 


season. 


All indications point to a renewal of building 


work on a large scale, which will create a demand for 


paints and varnishes. 


At present paint is moving very 


slowly from retailers’ shelves. 
Mixed Paints.—Owing to the uncertainty as to future 
conditions regarding costs of material, not many paint 


Mill and Hardware Supplies 


The second and fourth issues of each month 
contain 7 other pages of hardware prices 


BARS—Crow— 
Bteel Crowbars, 10 to 40 ib. .10¢ 
Pinch Bars, 10 to 40 lb 10¢ 


BEAMS—Scale— 
Chatillon’s No. 1.List + 20&10% 
Chatillon’s No. 2.List + 20&10% 
8. & W List + 20&10% 
Sargent & Co........ List + 20% 
BELTING—LEATHER— 
From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 oz... .359% 
Belting, Heavy, 16 oz 40% 
Belting, Medium, 14% oz...45% 
Belting, Light, 
Becond Quality, Sides 
Becond Quality, Shoulders.... 
Out Leather Lacing, Strictly 
SS ear 35&5 % 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. 
ft. Raw Hide, No. 1 in 
sides 17 sq. ft. and over...52¢ 
Under 17 sq. ft 49¢ 
Rubber— 
Competition (Low Grade) .40&10% 
Standard 30& 
Best Grades 25 


BLOCK S—Tackle— 
Common wooden 


Athol Machine Co.: 
Drill Blocks .........-. List net 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 
%% a2 6, and smaller 40% 
Common Carriage (rolled thread) : 
%& ow 6, and emaller. ..30&10% 
Larger or longer 5% 
Phila., Eagle, $3.00 list.... 
Bolt Ends, H. P. Nuts 5% 
Machine (cut thread): 
% a2 4 und smaller... .40&10% 
Larger or longer.......25&5% 
CHAIN—Proof Coil— 
Small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, per 
b . 


10 3 
American Ooil Straight LAnk: 
8/16, $19.00; %, $14.50; 5/16, 
12.00; %, $10.00; 7/16, 
9.85 ; &9/16, $9.70; 
11/16, 9.50; %&13/16, 
$9.40; %&15/16, $9.30; 1 in. 
(base), $9.20; 1% &1%, $9.20. 


DRESSING—Belt— 

Jobbers’ Mfg. Company: 
Blue Ribbon, Stick, @ M.. 
—— 5 & 10 MD. 


DRILLS AND DRILL 
STOCKS— 

Twiet Bit Stocks...........50% 

Twist, Taper and Straight 
Shank 

Wire Gauge, Jobbers’ and R. 8. 

Figs 
Brace Drills for Wood,.... 45&90% 


EMER Y—Turkish— 


Out of market at present time. 
Domestic, 1b. 10¢ 


HAMMERS AND 
SLEDGES— 


Over 5 


OILERS— 
Steel, Copper Plated.... 


Chace, Zinc Plated.... s Yo 
Railroad, coppered .. -..80% 
Railroad, brass 20&5% 
PICKS AND MATTOCKS— 
Railroad 


ROPE— 


Eastern Retail Trade. Per ib. 
Manila, % in. diam. and lar 
Highest Grade 
Second Grade 
Hardware Grade 
Sisal, % in. diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade .......e000. 23¢ 
Second Grade 20¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 
any ply, Medium and Coarse: 
First Some. 23%¢; second 


qual 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 


arn: 
oe ., Ee 23¢ 
Second quality 
Cotton Rope: 

Best 5/16-in. and megs 
5@48¢ 

Medium, 5/16-in. and larger, 
80@40¢ 

Common, 5/16-in. and larger.80¢ 


manufacturers are taking future orders. 


changed. 


Strictly pure mixed paints are quoted at $3.35 to 
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Prices a re un- 


$3.50 


per gal. for colors, and $3.50 to $3.65 for white. 
Varnishes.—Some varnish manufacturers are taking 
orders for delivery until April 1 and others for delivery 


until June 1. 


Nothing further is heard about an ad- 


vance in prices which had been expected. 


Turpentine.—Turpentine is quiet but very firm and 
during the past few days reached the high price of 93¢. 


but has since declined 2c. 


Jobbers quote turpentine in bbl. lots for city delivery at 91¢. 


per gal. 


Linseed Oil.—The demand is very light. 


unchanged. 


Prices are 


Jobbers quote linseed oil at $1.75 per gal. in bbl. lots for 
raw oil and $1.77 for boiled oil. 


White Lead.—There is very little demand. 


Jobbers quote strictly pure white lead at 14c. per Ib. in 


100 lb. kegs. 


SPMMNNNNNNNNNAAATANACNOUNENNSNEAUSLA ALATA ETAT 


Al Eclipse Vayo is of the opinion that 
the coming festivities can’t possibly be 
spoiled by too much business. 
fore the Chicago Hardware Club at a recent 
session, this well-known manufacturer said: 


1919 will eclipse 


Hear the rest of it at the big meet. 


Auto Supply Branch 
of the National Hardware Association, 
Atlantic City, December 10. 
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SAWS AND FRAMES— 
Hack— 

Saws, 6 to 14 in. ine 

Saws, Machine Blades, 
12 to 14 in 


Saw Frames— 


ee O86. OP GBB escecvecs $3.75 
Steel adj., 8 to 12 in., per doz., 


Steel adj., steel hdle., iy 
f $8.11 
Adj, Pistol Grip, per doz. .$17.89 


SCREWS— 

Coach, Lag and Jack— 
Lag, Cone Point 
Coach, Gimlet 


Jack Screws— 
Standard List 


Machine— 

Cut Thread, Iron, 

Flat Head or kound Head .50% 

Filister Head 40% 
Brass: 

Flat Head or Round Head.30% 

Filister Head - 20% 
—_ pe Iron, F. R. or 


Brass: 
v. HH. or _®. 
Filister Head 
Set and Cap— 


Se! (Iron) 


Aig Oe, 7 aS 45% 
Filister Hd. Cap 5 


Wood 

Flat Head, Iron 67% &20% 

Round Head, 67 %4&20% 

Flat Head, Brass......... 42% % 
40% 

Flat Head, Bronze........87%% 

Round Head, Bronze........85% 

Extra 20% 


STOCKS, DIES AND 
TAPS— 


Seta 
Hand Taps, 4% to 1 in 
Hand Taps, smaller than \% 

Me cess abasesetnnesivas 45% 
M. 8. ~— Taps, No. 2 to 

12 in. ine 60&5% 
M. 8. Taper Taps, larger....45% 


TURNBUCKLES— 


National Mfg. Co. Screen Door. 
No. 195, Japn’d, per dozen.$1.20 


HUNT EAUET AAT ANAT 
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TRUCKS—Warehouse, &c, 
McKinney Mfg. Co.: each, net 
No, 1, $21.50; No. 2, $18.50; 

No. 8, $15.50. 
WASHERS—Cast— 
Over %-inch, barrel lots. 
Iron or Steel 
per lb. 5¢ 


5/16 
$16.90 14.50 13.40 
13.20 13.10 


Size bolt 
Washers 


per 100 lb. 


WRENCHES— 

Agricultural ....... 

Alligator or Crocodile. . 

Drop Forged 8 

Stilison pattern .. .. 60-10 

Genuine Walworth Stillson, 
50& 

METALS— 


75 @80¢ 
. 85@N0¢ 


Lake Ingot 
Electrolytic 
Casting 


Spelter and Sheet 
Western, spelter 
Sheet Zinc, No. 

17¢; open, 174%4¢. 


Lead— 
Per lIb., 8.80¢ 
Per Ib., 9%4¢@10¢ 
Solder— 
% x \% guaranteed 
No. 1 oom 
Refined « a0 0c 
Prices of solder indicated by 


private brand vary according 
composition. 


Babbitt Metal— 
Best grade, per Ib 
Commercial grade, per lb..-.- 
Antimony— 
Asiatic .. per |b. 14@16¢ 


Bismuth— 
a aan $4.50@$5.00 


Aluminum— 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 
99 per cent pure), in ingots for 
remelting (ton lots), f.0.b. 

r lb., $2.10¢ 
40@45¢ 











of going to a. hardware store for first, 

though I don’t know why not. They are 
certainly hardware, and the cheap ones are hard 
to wear. 

As a matter of fact, we go for things to the 
store we think sells them, and if our hardware 
store has shown a case of goggles in the window, 
perhaps along with other automobile sundries, we 
turn in there when the thought comes to us that a 
pair of goggles would make driving easier or pleas- 
anter. 

Anyway that is what I did. I fell into the habit 
of buying all my automobile accessories at the hard- 
ware store instead of the garage, because the serv- 
ice in the hardware store was so much better. I 
got waited on like a customer instead of like an 
interloper and the goods were out there where I 
could see them, and they didn’t get my hands black 
when I picked them up. I had seen the case of 
automobile goggles in that hardware store’ so many 
times that when I thought of goggles I thought 
of the Central Hardware. 

It was during the noon hour that I wandered 
into the store to get the goggles. There was just 
one clerk there and he was young. He saw me 
come in, but he seemed to think that as long as 
he had a customer already there was nothing to be 
done about my case. And the customer he had was 
looking at automobile goggles. I won’t say she was 
buying them, but she was certainly looking at them, 
or through them. 

She was a pretty high school girl of the boy- 
crazy age, and it didn’t require the presence of a 
prophet or the son of a prophet to tell that she 
was crazy about this particular boy. She was try- 
ing on all the goggles in the case and giggling over 
her appearance in them as she looked into the mir- 
ror attached to the back of the case. I remem- 
bered thinking what a clever scheme it was having 
that mirror there because it was sure to cause 
people to stop to look in it and then they would 
see the goggles, and when you try on a pair of 
goggles, the first impulse is to look in a mirror, 
and usually there is none at hand. Then, when 
you stand looking in the mirror it is natural ta 
want to try on the goggles to see how they look on. 
you. Well, I still think the scheme was right, but 
in this case it worked out wrong. It held the silly 
high school girl there, or it gave her an excuse for 
staying there. 

As fast as she exclaimed that one pair were alto- 
gether “too frightful” in appearance the clerk 
handed out another. Evidently he was game to 


Mer goggles aren’t a thing a fellow thinks 


help her as long as she wanted to be helped. At 
first I was afraid I might embarrass their téte-d- 
téte and then I found that there was no danger. 
The danger was that I might not be able to inter- 
rupt it, and I guess I would have been right at 
that if the girl had not happened to hear the town 
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clock strike one, and that started her back to school 
with the remark, “I can’t decide to-day, Georgie, 
I’ll be in to-morrow noon.” 

It was plain that she would be welcome at anv 
time when the boss was not there to prevent social 
converse. 


WALKED along to where the case of goggles 
sat and said, “I’d like to get a pair of these, 
if you have what I want.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the clerk, and let it go at that. 
The case was open and there was nothing to keep 
me from picking up any goggles and putting them 
on. I suppose the young fellow saw no reason why 
he should interfere, and he didn’t. 

I picked up the pair that looked nearest like what 
I had in mind and tried them on. They were so 
clouded with sticky finger prints that I could 
scarcely see anything through them. I tried others 
with the same result. Evidently the giggling and 
goggling had gone on long enough to permit han- 
dling the whole assortment. 

“Have you anything to wipe these off with?” I 
asked. “I cannot see through them for the finger 
marks.” 

I don’t know whether the young man attached a 
sentimental value to those finger prints or what. 
At all events, a search for a spectacle wiper failed 
to discover anything, and he took out a very much 
soiled pocket handkerchief to use. I appreciated 
the fact that he might want to preserve those 
thumb-prints on his handkerchief because of his 
feeling for the printer, but the handkerchief was 
too much for my perhaps over-fastidious taste and 
I affected sudden interest in the time of day and 
hurried off, saying that I would come back, know- 
ing all the time that I probably would not. 

The next place I looked for goggles arrested my 
attention by reason of a goggle sign in the window. 
It was a jewelry store. I entered with a feeling 
that it might be an expensive place to buy goggles. 
When I mentioned what I wanted a very profes- 
sional looking chap, who, I suppose, could write 
“Optometrist” after his name, if he could spell it, 
escorted me to the stool where they sit people when 
fitting spectacles. He produced a pair of goggles 
from a drawer out of sight under the counter. He 
wiped them off with great care, polishing frames 
and all. Then he motioned me to stick my face to- 
ward him and he put the goggles on my counte- 
nance. I knew then that to buy goggles in that 
store would cost money. 

I liked the goggles and I liked the professional 
care, but when I asked the price I found that some- 
thing was wanting. I lacked the money, or at least 
I felt a profound objection to paying that much 
for plain window glass without refraction or cor- 
rection. I forget how I got out, but I did make my 
escape, resolving that rather than buy jewelry 
store goggles I would squint for another season. 
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yes the thought still in mind that automobile 
goggles and automobile accessories ought to 
go together, I went to another hardware store 
where I had often purchased such things and there 
I was met by the proprietor. I had not been in 
there in a month, and when I came in he greeted me 
by name, shook hands with me and made me feel 
that I was a sort of long-lost friend returning to 
the fold; and he was smart enough to be able to 
do it without making me feel the way I feel when 
a man running for office shakes hands with me—as 
if it was done for what there might be in it. 

Goggles? Yes, sir. Headquarters for them. He 
was the man who put the gog in goggles. He led 
me to a case of them just like the case in the gig- 
gling goggle store and he reached under it and 
brought out some clean tissue paper and wiped a 
pair of lenses bright and handed them to me. To 
be sure, he did not have a mirror there, but he 
was clever enough, when he saw me look around 
for one, to know what I wanted, and he brought 
out a “trench mirror” from a case of soldiers’ con- 
veniences right at hand. 

I found that the goggles looked as badly on me 
as I could wish and by looking out in the sunlit 
street I found they protected my eyes properly. I 
bought them quickly. 

“You won’t want to wear these all the time, I 
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suppose,” said the hardware man as he wrapped 
them. I admitted it. 

“Then hadn’t you better have a case for them 
Here is a very thin and yet perfectly stiff case that 
will protect them effectually when not in use. You 
know, it’s pretty easy to break the goggles right 
in your pocket unless they are protected. The case 
costs almost as much as the goggles, but even at 
that it’s a good investment.” 

I bought the case, of course. Some way I had 
never thought but that goggles, like profession- 
ally fitted spectacles, came in cases. 

“I am going to put the number of these goggles 
right on the inside of the case in ink,” said the 
hardware dealer, “and if you break or lose them 
you can get a new pair merely by sending us the 
number, and if you like we will put in a key num- 
ber there that will identify the case if it. should 
be found by some one not knowing you. You see, 
the case has our name on it, and when brought here 
we can tell whose it is by means of that key num- 
ber.” 

I don’t really believe that amounted to much in 
the way of protection, but it listened well and it 
showed me that this man was ready to take pains 
for his customers. If he is getting more of my 
accessory trade now than he used to get, perhaps 
you can figure out why it is so.’ 


As to Talking About Former Employees 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


READ your article recently on hiring and discharg- 

ing help, and decided I would ask you for advice on 
a question. I employed a salesman up to last August 
on city trade. Our salesmen do some collecting and 
several times I detected this man failing to turn in 
money collected. I never believed he was dishonest, 
but more shiftless than dishonest, though as he con- 
tinued to hold it out after I had repeatedly told him 
about it, I decided that he might be crooked and let 
him go. When he left he owed this house about $85, 
which he has been paying off in small installments 
since. Most of it is now paid off. 

Last month he applied to a competitor of mine for a 
job. This firm knew he had been employed by us and 
one of the partners called me on the ’phone and asked 
me for my experience with Mr. I told him 
frankly the facts, that he was a fair salesman, but that 
when he was with us he had held out on collections 
repeatedly. Accordingly, he did not get the job with 
this competitor. He then went to two other competitors 
and applied for positions, and as soon as they learned 
that he had worked for us, they got in touch with me 
and I told them the self-same story. I said that we had 
no objection to him if he would turn in the money he 
collected. Neither of these concerns employed him 
because they did not like that recommendation. I have 
now received a letter from a lawyer telling that suit 
was about to be begun against this house, on behalf of 
this young man, saying that we had slandered him 
and prevented him from getting a position and making 
his living. We told nothing but the truth. The lawyer 
wants to know if we will settle out of court. Naturally 
we don’t want any litigation, but are not conscious of 
any wrong. Would appreciate your advice. 

R. N. Y. & Bro. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

The answer to all such questions as this depends on 
three factors: 

1. Was what was said about the employee true? 

2. Was it said maliciously with intent to injure him? 

3. Was the information given in response to a re- 
quest, or volunteered? 

It is the well-settled law that where an employee 
leaves a place with a bad record, and his former em- 
ployer is asked for a recommendation by somebody to 
whom the employee has applied for a job, the former 
employer can tell the truth, even though the truth 


reflects upon the ex-employee, and prevents him from 

getting the job. The former employer can do that as 
many times as he is asked and even if he keeps his ex- 
a out of job after job, no liability rests upon 
im. 

This being true, it follows that in my judgment, the 
Dayton, Ohio, correspondent is not liable, always pro- 
vided that the facts are as he states them, and that, 
in giving the information which kept his former sales- 
man out of these jobs, he went no further than a simple 
statement of the facts. 

There was a case in which a railroad company pre- 
vented a man from getting a job by telling another 
railroad company that he was a labor agitator and 
connected with a labor union. Suit for damages was 
brought by the employee, but the court said that as 
there was no malice, there was no liability. 

If information derogatory to a salesman is given 
maliciously it may render the former employer liable, 
even though the information is true. Here are two 
illustrations, one of a statement which would not make 
an employer liable, and the other of a statement which 
would make him liable. I use in both the facts cited 
in the above letter: 


A STATEMENT WHICH WOULD NoT MAKE THE EMPLOYER 
LIABLE 


Yes, he worked for us about five years. City sales- 
man. He was a fair salesman. We let him go last 
August. Why? Well, he didnt always turn over money 
he collected. More than once? Yes, several times. 
Yes, he always paid it back when we caught him—the 
last bill he collected and didn’t turn over isn’t quite 
paid for yet—he’s paying it off in installments. 


A STATEMENT BASED ON THE SAME Facts THAT WOULD 
MAKE THE EMPLOYER LIABLE 


Yes, I know him—I wish I didn’t. Sure, he worked 
for us up to last August. We fired him for stealing. 
Has he come to you for a job? Don’t take him—you 
don’t want to touch him with a ten-foot pole! He col- 
lects money and don’t turn it in. Oh, time and time 
again! He’ll do the same with you. All we caught him 
in he paid back, that is, all but the last; that isn’t all 
paid back yet. I don’t know how much more he g0t- 
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He couldn’t work for us again for nothing. Oh, he 
wasn’t such a bad salesman, if he’d only keep straight. 
I dun’t know whether he blew it in gambling, or whether 
he spent it on women—got a nice little wife, too. 

It needs no demonstration from me to show that the 
obvious intent. of the first statement is to supply, in 
order to be helpful, and upon request, information 
about a former employee which will be useful to the 
inquirer; while the obvious intent of the second state- 
ment is to keep the salesman from getting a job. There 
is malice in the second, but none in the first. Malice 
in such a case is the exhibition of a “direct purpose to 
injure the person who is damaged, or to benefit the 
interferer at the expense of the damaged person, with- 
out just, i. e., lawful cause or excuse.” 

It is never safe to volunteer information about a for- 
mer employee, for it always looks like malice. I mean 
as in a case which transpired recently. A bookkeeper 
had suddenly left his employer, against the latter’s 
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wish. A few years before, the bookkeeper had been 
addicted to drink and had gotten drunk on one occa- 
sion and taken some of his employer’s money, which he 
raised on a forged check. He was deeply ashamed and 
repentant after he got over it and paid the money 
back. It was completely forgiven and became a closed 
incident. 

When he left to take another position the former 
employer got very wrothy and called the new employer 
up with the statement: “I thought you’d like to know 
what kind of a man Sam Carter is.” Then he told him 
about the forgery incident and the bookkeeper was 
promptly fired from his new job. He at once began 
suit for malicious defamation of character and while at 
this writing the case is not decided, I have no doubt he 
will get substantial damages. Malice was very clearly 
shown by the way the former employer went about 
what he did. 

(Copyright by Elton J. Buckley.) 





Harmony Is the Key 


(Written for HARDWARE AGE) 


Hardware everywhere, 
Atlantic City, soon; 
We'll all get together, 
“Au revoir,” harpoon; 
Let’s all be real chummy, 
Harmony is the key; 
I'll be for you, Bill, and 
You will be for me. 
Attend every meeting, 
Look well to your plans, 
Make all the minutes count, 
Let us all shake hands; 
Tell each other what we think 
About the future days— 
They’ll be mighty serious 
In many, many ways; 


Have the right hand ready 
To extend to every man; 
Do everything you ought to do, 
Do it, the BEST you can. 
GEO. L. EARLE. 


Ohio’s Silver Anniversary 


— might say in this next issue that the prospects 
for our coming convention are very bright and 
that we expect to celebrate our ‘silver anniversary,’ for 
it will be twenty-five years since we started our asso- 
ciation,” says James B. Carson, secretary of the Ohio 
Hardware Association. 

“There are a lot of things that can be said in com- 
parison of what was doing at that time and the pres- 
ent, which will make interesting reading. The same 
comparison can be made between stores that are made 
between the merchants and we will have some one who 
knows how to do this on the program.” 


Ingenious Window Dressing with Shells and Cartridges 








This clever window was trimmed by L. T. Shaner for the Secrest-Shaner Hardware Co., Circleville, Ohio. The 
picture frames, the clock face, the flag on the gin even oe fireplace decorations, were contrived from shells 
; and cartridges 





Hardware Men Tell Us That They Appreciate the Work This Depart- 
ment Is Accomplishing—Examples of Seasonable Publicity 
From All Parts of the Country 


A PERSONAL WORD BY THE EDITOR 


[’ is nearly eleven years ago since we first took up the work of this department. At that time there existed no 
authoritative source from which the hardware dealer could draw upon for ideas, suggestions and criticisms on 
the subject of retail hardware advertising. Although it generally takes a little time to introduce a new service, 
be it in relation to’ trade journalism or store merchandising, the response of the hardware dealer to the service 
offered by this department of HARDWARE AGE was immediate and enthusiastic. 

For more than a decade we have worked together and through these years the sincere appreciation of our 
services has made the work of carrying on this department a privilege that is not the lot of every journalist. 
If we could gather together all the appreciative letters we have received, all the stories of increased sales made 
possible by our suggestions and interchange of advertising thought, and all the records of bigger hardware 
businesses, built by adoption and adherence to fixed advertising and sales policies promulgated in these col- 
umns, it would constitute a fitting tribute to the initiative and business insight possessed by the American 
hardware merchant and to the vision of the publishers of HARDWARE AGE in providing adequately for one of 
the most important needs of the hardware man. 

We have published some of the letters of appreciation from hardware dealers as we have gone along, but 
the fact that within the past week or two we have received spontaneous tributes to the real worth of our 
services from seven representative firms throughout the country leads us to reproduce all of them and to 
take this opportunity of publicly expressing our thanks for the generous appreciation of our efforts to better 


the publicity of the hardware merchant. 

And in. concluding, we feel in duty bound to say 
ment has been in disseminating ideas and suggestions 
created entirely by the hardware merchant himself. 
made possible a department bigger and broader than 


Krakauer, Zork‘& Moye 
No. 1 (8 cols. « 10 in.) 
1% sending to us clippings of and notes on their 

November publicity, this great Texas hardware 
house writes as follows: 

El Paso, Tex., Nov. 7, 1918. 

Even though these ads have met with great success, 
we are sure they could be improved, therefore we are 
sending them to you confident that you will do your 
best to help us as you have in the past. In this con- 
nection, let us say that we are fully aware and ap- 
preciative of the great help your just criticisms: of 
our ads have been to us in the past and we know you 
will render to us in this instance this same invaluable 
assistance. Thanking you, as always, we are, Very 
sincerely yours, 

KRAKAUER, ZORK & MOYE’S SUCS., INC. 
(Signed) Julian Hughes, Manager Retail Department. 

This Texas firm rendered great assistance to the 
El Paso Liberty Loan Committee. Striking Lib- 
erty Loan ads were run with the firm’s regular ad- 
vertising, the Loan ad occupying a panel in each 
instance representing a third of the total space 
used. 

This duck hunting ad is one of the best of its kind 
that we have noted during the past’ few weeks. 
The illustration is exceptionally effective and is one 
of the few cuts which we have seen that combines 
a picturing of the joys of sport with a depiction of 


that some of the most successful work of this depart- 
gleaned from notable advertising successes that were 
In other words, the co-operation of hardware men has 
any one individual’s ideas could possibly make it. 


articles needed. Note it well and try to make use 
of the idea wherever possible. 

The copy in this ad specializes on service and 
stocks, and, while there is no definite listings or 
prices, the ad does what was expected of it—shows 
that the K, Z & M store is prepared for any call 
the hunter may make upon it. We can suggest no 
improvement in the display. Our one suggestion 
is that the influenza paragraph might better have 
been eliminated and in its place put a listing of 
accessories and prices. 


Texline Lumber Company 

12 in.) 

OW the Texline Lumber Company, large deal- 
ers in lumber, hardware and furnishings at 
Texline, Texas, appreciates this department is told 
in this brief letter: 


No. 2 (5 cols. x 
Texline, Tex., Nov. 14, 1918. 

The writer always turns first to “Publicity for the 

Retailer” in HARDWARE AGE and has used to advantage 

several ideas taken from this section. Yours very truly, 


TEXLINE LUMBER CO. 
(Signed) V. E. Peckham, Manager. 


The greater portion of this ad is given over t0 
stoves. The writer of the ad has made effective 
use of two ready-made ads. In the space where 
the firm name usually is placed a stove has been 
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The Duck Season 


Opens Next Wednesday 
JN ADDITION to going out gunning this week for 

Liberty Bond buyers, you can. also go gunning for 
ducks. Of course you want to be certain that you bag 
your bond buyer before you give yourself the pleasure of 
hunting ducks. 


*-. . 
KracKajacK Service 
For Hunters 
N ADDITION to supplying you with the guns and ammunition 
you need for ducks, we are also head. for 
else the hunters require. Special mention is made of fn vo md 
and automatic and pump shot guns, also Leader and 
Arrow shells. In rifles you will also find Ge a all the old reliables 
as well as the new ideas brought out recently. 


ACCESSORIES 


HE hunter doesn’t have to look any further than here to find 

everything he needs. We are now showing a complete stock 
of hunters’ caps, coats, ca belts and ‘eggine. Hunting 
knives, whistles and calle of every kind are to be found here 
Prompt and careful attention given to mail orders, 


For Influenza Patients 
THOSE afflicted with influenza will find two items 
in KracKajacK Service that will prove of great help. 
One is Vacuum Bottles, 
The other is Electric Heating Pads. 


Both of these items will help in overcoming the disease. 








117 San Francisco St. 


Krakauer, Zork & Moye’s S., I. e] 


El Paso, Texas 


Foster-Farrar Company 
No. 4 (2 cols. 2 4 in.) 


Mé: W. W. DARBY, advertising manager for 

Foster-Farrar Co., Northampton, Mass., sent 
us this timely ad on butter churns. Now is the 
time to feature these money-saving machines, as 
the price of butter is soaring. The ad does not 
overstate in the least, as the price of butter is at 
this writing 73 cents per pound. 

These churns will appeal to people who do not 
care to use butter substitutes, and yet who find it 
hard to pay the high price of butter itself. The ad 
is carefully displayed and well written. The only 
criticism we have of it is that the price of the 
churn is lacking. 

Mr. Darby has written us several] appreciative 
letters during the past months and we are glad to 
be of assistance to him in his advertising. 


Edwards & Chamberlin Hdwe. Company 


HE Edwards & Chamberlin Hardware Co., Kal- 
amazoo, Mich., one of the largest retail estab- 
lishments in the country, has this to say of our 
services: 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Nov. 24, 1918. 

I realize that your work is genuine and your criti- 
cisms honest otherwise I should not place such a high 
value on them. As our friend, Mr. Lansing, says in 
his notes, “accept again the renewed assurances of my 
high consideration.” I shall continue to read your 
department with avidity. Success to your work. It 
seems to me very important. Yours most sincerely, 


THE EDWARDS & CHAMBERLIN HDWE. CoO. 
(Signed) H. C. Teller, Advertising Manager 








1. Fine hunting ad 


inserted, which was far better than leaving the 
space blank or even inserting the firm name. This cCAFFREY & CO., Peru, Indiana, one of the 
little touch of efficiency shows the thought the 


hardware man is giving to his publicity. 


This ad is well 
very easy to read. 


arranged and is 


Washburn & Company 


No. 3 (3 cols. « 9% in.) 
ASHBURN & COMPANY, pro- 


gressive dealers in hardware, 
harness, bicycles and sporting goods, 
in Shelby, N. C., have this to say: 
Shelby, N. C., Nov. 14, 1918. 
We noticed the reproduction of our ad 
in the last issue of HARDWARE AGE, and 
we appreciate your inserting this ad in 
your magazine and also the comments on 
same. Yours very truly, 
WASHBURN & CO. 
(Signed) MAX WASHBURN, 
Advertising Manager. 
Bicycles, lanterns and mops consti- 
tute the triple subject of this ad. The 
copy has a new slant, and the whole 
ad is very easy to read. But our 
criticism of the effort is that it lacks 
a definite approach. In other words, 
no particular point of either bicycle 
or lantern is made, and only the trade 
name of the mop is mentioned. An 
ad of this sort is good as a reminder, 
but, generally speaking, less space 
should be given to the reminder type 
of ad. When you have 30 inches of 
Space there is every opportunity to 
work in description and argument. 








Breathes Heat!- 

Not an ounce of fu 

with this wonderful tue 
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Heatwell 


McCaffrey & Company 


largest hardware concerns in the state, write 
us as follows: 


Texline Lumber Co. 


el wasted: 
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‘Great Western Stoves 
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We are now Exclusive D'stribuitors for this 
| ‘section, of this well known I!ne of Stoves and 
| Ranges. You will find a large and .complete 
| stock now on exhibt at our hardware store. 
| We invite you to come in and let us show you 
| these stoves, and inssect their many points of 
superiority over all other makes. 
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IS TIME TO PREPARE 


FOR WIN’ ny . 


You will find a complete stock of Winter Hardware at our sture 
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LANTERNS | — ‘ 
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will need one, ; handy things you 
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Two Sizes, 


T5 cts, and 31.25" 








On the corner 
Onpostie 
First State Bank 


V. E. PECKHAM, 
m 


Texline Lumber Company. 


TEXLINE, TEXAS 


2. Well arranged and effective 
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Hardware Age 





WHATS THE USE 


Pe 


Of Walking all the Time. Its Nothing but a Habit. 
Why not Have a BICYCLE and Save Time and En- 
ergy. And--- 


WHAT'S THE USE 


of working so hard to scrub 
your floors when our O’'CEDAR 
MOP makes the work a pleas- 
ure. 

AND WHY 


{ fmm goin the darkness when we have 
‘A such wonderful bargains in--- 


LANTERNS 


Let us figure with you. 


WASHBURN & COMPANY 


HARDWARE AND SPORTING GOODS 











3. Lacks definite approach 


. Peru, Ind., Nov. 19, 1918. 
We have taken a lively interest in the Publicity 
for the Retailer Department of your magazine. Its 
suggestiveness and real helpfulness has greatly bene- 


Save 45% on 
Your Butter Bill 


by using a LIGHT- 

NING CHURN AND 

BUTTER WORKER. 

Butter men say butter 

is going to $1 per 

; pound and 45¢c saved 

on every pound means a considerable sav- 

ing. One pound of butter and one pint of 

milk is worked by the Lightning Butter 
Worker into 2 pounds. of Table Butter. 


FOSTER-FARRAR CO. 


Telephone 11 142 Main Street. 
Open: Saturday Evening Hae 











4. Timely and well displayed 


fited our publicity work. Yours very truly, 
McCAFFREY & CO. (Signed) Hugh McCaffrey. 


Buchanan Hardware Company 


THE Buchanan Hardware Co., Richfield Springs, 

N. Y., the largest and most up-to-date store 
in Otsego County, appreciates the help we have 
given them by writing as follows: 


Richfield Springs, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1918. 
We wish to assure you that we greatly appreciate 
the help you have given us on our advertising. Very 


truly yours, 
BUCHANAN HARDWARE CO. 
(Signed) John A. Losee, President. 





The Soldering of Zinc 


O many demands are being made on zinc these 
S days for replacing other non-ferrous metals, 
the supply of which is limited, that it is inter- 
esting to learn with what facility soldering opera- 
tions in connection with the use of rolled zinc may 


be accomplished. The process is, in fact, a simple 
one that entails no more labor than is required for 
soldering tin. 

While it may not be generally recognized that 
sheet zinc, now so much used as a material for com- 
mercial work, is one of the easiest metals to solder, 
this fact is nevertheless true. Experienced opera- 
tors claim that zinc is the most easily soldered of all 
sheet metals. Like anything else, however, in order 
to obtain good results, it is necessary that the 
operator be familiar with his work. 

‘Most failures in the attempt to secure joints of 
the desired strength and quality, where sheet zinc 
is concerned, are due to overheating the metal. This 
may occur from too long an application of the 
soldering iron or due to ifs being overheated. As 
in similar operations on tin, other details also con- 
tribute to obtaining the highest efficiency in the 
work, but these can be easily mastered by any work- 
man who is familiar with the general operation. 

Only a quick pass of the soldering iron over the 
metal is needed to produce a very staple joint. 
Otherwise the zinc is either melted or its internal 
structure becomes changed by the overheating, with 
a resultant weakening of the metal, a condition that 
frequently produces this complaint. 


Quite important it is to know that sheet zinc 
melts at a temperature of 419 deg. Cent., or 786 
deg. Fahr. It should also be remembered that, 
unlike the soldering of tin, the best results are 
obtained by using a soldering iron that has not 
become so hot as to become dull red in color. Too 
often the mistake of heating the iron to a dull red 
before applying occurs and becomes a factor in 
preventing a good job. Less than 500 deg. Cent., 
or 932 deg. Fahr., is necessary in getting the iron 
to the proper heat to solder joints, when sheet zinc 
is utilized, by the quick application above re- 
ferred to. 

It is customary to use half-and-half solder, and 
with its intelligent application excellent work can 
be accomplished. Preceding the actual operation, 
however, a “cut acid” fluxing solution, or a solution 
of zinc chloride acidulated with muriatic acid, 
should be applied to the metal being prepared for 
the work. 





From all accounts the hunting down in Maine is 
good. A Bangor dispatch dated Nov. 21 says game 
receipts that day were about fifty deer. F. G. Fales 
of Boston had two from Patten. E. B. Keith of Brock- 
ton brought out a fine deer head. J. N. Chaisson and 
J. H. Jacobson of Boston had a deer from Kingman, 
I. N. Chase and W. C. Harris of Boston had two each 
from Stockholm and C. C. Mosher of Boston and M. 
Shea of New Bedford one each from Masardis. Hiram 
E. Staples of Calais and Dr. F. A. Chandler of Addi- 
son took deer with them to Boston that night. 


Reading matter continues on page 106 
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why buy 


Stanley products? 


HE reason you buy Stanley products 
is because they are leaders in their 
field, they are known everywhere, 
they are in constant demand, they 
move quickly from your shelves, and 
they mean every year to youa sub- 
stantial, certain profit—a profit which 
grows annually because your Stanley sales always 


show an increase. 


The public is not ‘concerned with 
your mercantile problems, profit 
percentages, etc.; it is guided in 
its purchases by utility and service. 


The public knows that for many 
years Stanley has meant wrought 
steel hardware of exceptional 
merit. It knows that the Stanley 


line is complete, that the required 
equipment is invariably available, 
that it 1s well designed, well made, 
and can be relied on to operate 
perfectly under the most difficult 
conditions. 


In other words, the public by ex- 
perience knows that Stanley Hard. 
ware means Salis faction. 


The most valued asset of any manufacturer is the confidence with 


which the public looks upon his products. 


The confidence which 


buyers place in Stanley products is never misplaced! 


Today Send for Catalog on Stanley Hardware. 
Free on request. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 


New York—100 Lafayette Street 


Chicago—73 East Lake Street 


Manufacturers of Wrought Bronze and Wrought Steel Hinges and Butts of ail kinds, including 
Stanley Ball Bearing Butts. Also Pulls, Brackets, Chest Handles, Peerless Storm Sash Hangers and 
Fasteners; Stanley Garage Hardware; Screen Window and Blind Trimmings; Twinrold Box Strap- 


ping and Cold Rolled Strip Steel. 


Stanley Garage Hardware is adaptable for factory and mill 

















Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Pull-Easy Garden Cultivator 


Five prongs and a Pull-Easy adjust- 
able feature attached to a good handle. 
That is the new Pull-Easy adjustable 
garden cultivator in a nutshell. 

Some good gardeners have com- 
plained that most of the hand culti- 
vators on the market were cursed 
with flat, narrow teeth, that would not 
properly prepare the soil without ex- 
cessive work. The tooth points of this 
cultivator are broad, the points are 
keen. They will scour well in all soils. 

The adjustable feature is controlled 
by thumb nuts; no wrench is neces- 
sary. This cultivator can be spread 
to 12 in. in width. It works splendidly 
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cultivator 


Pull-Easy adjustable garden 


at a 6-in. width. It can be quickly 
adjusted to fit the width of the row 
you are cultivating. The convexed 
points are 1% in. wide. The center 
tooth can be readily removed for 
straddling, or special work. 

The teeth are made of channeled 
steel and are guaranteed against 
breaking. The handle is 4 ft. long. 
All steel parts are enameled deep blue. 
The weight of the Pull-Easy is 2% lb. 
It is packed half a dozen to a crate 
weighing 16 lb. It is a sturdy little 
implement for critical gardeners, nad 
is being marketed by the Pull-Easy 
Mfg. Company, Waukesha, Wis. 


Reading}matter continues on page 


1919 ‘‘Victor’’ 


With its 1919 refinements the “Vic- 
tor” bicycle is a worthy successor to 
the long line of wheels that have borne 
this well-known name plate. “Victor” 
is one of the few bicycle trade-marks 
that date back to the days of the old 
high wheel, and therefore was among 
the very earliest of the present-day 
safety type. It has always stood for 
quality and dependability, and the new 
models of this make for 1919 are su- 
perb specimens of the cycle builder’s 
art. The “Victor” arch truss model, 
the leader of this line, is an unusually 
sturdy machine, the frame having dou- 
ble top tubes with the lower one 
arched for strength and rigidity. The 
frame is of tubular construction 
throughout, the main frame tubes 
being 1 in. diameter and 18 gauge, 
flush joints everywhere with “fish- 
tail” reinforcements. This type of 
construction makes a light and excep- 
tionally rigid frame which, brazed as 
a unit, secures perfect and permanent 
alignment. 

The driving mechanism, the well- 
krown “Victor” one-piece crank hang- 
er, has been used on this make of 
wheel for many years, and has given 
perfect satisfaction both as regards 
strength, the accurate aligning of the 
cranks and their perfect security from 
working loose. This fixture is made 
with mechanical accuracy so as to 
secure perfect alignment of bearing 
cones and chain sprockets, and this 
feature—together with the rigidity of 
the frame—produces a machine that 
runs with perfect smoothness and free- 
dom from friction, even under heavy 
loads and severe strains. 

The “Victor” arch truss model is 
finished either in black with green 
head, or in olive drab with black head, 
with a heavy, durable, baked enamel 
that holds a high polish and does not 
chip, crack or flake. The wheel rims 
and drop side mudguards are enameled 
to match the frame. 

In its fittings and equipment this 


Bicycles 
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wheel bears nothing but the best 
makes and highest grades of parts 
and accessories. These comprise anti- 
friction roller chain, free-wheel coaster 
brake, “Infallible” red dot non-skid 
tires, full-spring “Spartan” bicycle 
saddle, adjustable handle-bar top with 
soft rubber grips and extension stem, 
and large, motorcycle type rubber 
pedals. 

There are three other models of 
this make of wheel in the 1919 line, 
viz.: Single bar model, light road 
model and women’s model, differing 
from the arch truss in some particu- 











1919 *Vietor”’ bicycle 
lars, but all of the same superior 
grade. Baker, Murray & Imbie, 17 
Warren Street, New York City, are 
the national distributors of this line. 


‘*Laco’’ Sweep 


A. Laitner & Sons of Detroit, Mich., 
are the manufacturers of the “Laco” 
sweep, which is considered ideal for 
use in the home, store, restaurant, hos- 
pital, ete. It not only offers one of 
the most economical means of sweep- 
ing floors and rugs, operating like 4 
broom, but it enables the user to get 
the dust and dirt out of corners with 
the least effort. 

The “Laco” is made with a flare or 
spread, warranted to hold its form at 
all times, which prevents any poss! 
bility of marring the furniture o 
woodwork. Its handle, set at a very 
slight angle, allows the “Laco” to be 
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Three dominant elements embodied in 


Richards-Wilcox 
Woodworkers’ Rapid 
Acting Vises 


(PATENTED 


Built with two-piece cam-operating vise nut which forms a simple 
and powerful unit. The jaw may be instantly adjusted to any width. 
The screw action is continuous the entire width of the jaw. There 
are no springs nor small parts to get out of order or wear out. Made 
in styles and sizes for all ordinary requirements of the pattern maker, 
woodworker or manual training student. 


Write for handsomely illustrated pamphlet, 
‘‘Richards-Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises and Manual 
Training Benches.’’ Sent without obligation. 


ichards-Wilco 


MANUFACTURING Co. fe 
3 


AURORALILL.USA. 


BRANCHES: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Boston, St. Louis, Minneapolis, San Francisco 
Los Angeles, London, Ont. 
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used to advantage for sweeping or 
brushing. Fine dust can be swept 
from the rugs or carpets, without 
throwing any of the dust, which is an 
especially good feature because the air 
currents cannot carry the dust to 
other parts of the room. 

The “Laco” is made up in several 
different grades. No. 7 is an extra 
heavy gray tampico, 4 in. out of the 
block; No. 9 is an extra stiff red fiber, 
4 in. out of the block; No. 10 has a 
gray tampico center with a gray horse 
hair outside and extends 3% in. out 
of the block. These latter styles are 


Using a “Laco” sweep 


specially made for sweeping carpets 
and hardwood floors. No. 9, being 
extra stiff, is recommended for ware- 
house and factory sweeping. 

No. 11 has a mixed gray horse hair 
center with a selected stiff black horse 
hair outside, extending 3% in. out of 
the block; No. 13 is designed with a 
mixed gray horse hair center, selected 
stiff black horse hair outside, 3% in. 
out of the block; No. 15 has all gray 
Russian bristles, cement set, extend- 
ing 3% in. out of the block. 

Nos. 7, 9, 10, 11 and 13 are all wire 
fastened and can be used with oil if 
desired. Nos. 11, 13 and 15 are very 
soft and are excellently adapted for 
brushing highly polished hardwood 
floors as well as tile floors. 

All “Laco” sweeps are packed in in- 
dividual cartons, three dozen in a fiber 
shipping carton. 


Popular Priced Pocket 
Knives 


Three new popular priced American 
made pocket knives have just been 
brought out by George Walter Davis, 
of 258 Broadway, New York City. 


These knives are made with high car- 
bon steel blades with very sharp 
edges, are fully warranted and are 
furnished with or without attached 
chains. 

Model No. 5 is called the “Handy” 
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The “Handy” knife—Six useful tools in 
one 


knife, designed especially for boy 
scouts, soldiers, sailors, fishermen, 
tourists and anyone who travels. It 
contains six useful tools in one, a 
screwdriver, tin can opener, bottle cap 
lifter, bolt punch point, cutting blade, 





Model No. 11¢0 


easy open side, shackle for belt or 
chain and a 3-in. rule. The knife is 
thin but strong, and is highly nickel 
plated. 

Model No. 11 C is a single-blade 
jack-knife, furnished in three styles 
of blade and made to sell at a very 





Model No. 21C 


small price. The handle is made of 
stamped sheet steel, nickel plated. 
Model No. 21 C is another style con- 
structed along high class lines, yet it 
retails at an extremely low price. 


Rust and Scale Preventer 


The Wenzelmann Chemical Works 
of Galesburg, Ill., has introduced a 
new product called “Neutralizer” for 
stationary and automobile gasoline en- 
gines which prevents the formation 
of rust and also removes scale. It 
keeps the inside of the water jacket 
clean and the passages open, allowing 
free circulation of the water and full 
efficiency of the entire cooling system, 
thus enabling the engine to operate 
economically and safely. 


It has been proved that water used 
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for cooling the cylinde.s of a gasoline 
engine has a tendency to rust the 
walls of the water jacket and to form 
a coating of scale on them and in the 
cells of the radiator. Both the rust 
and scale interferes seriously with the 
cooling action of the water. The re. 
sult is waste of lubricating oil, waste 
of gasoline and rapid injury to pis. 
tons and cylinders. Rust and scale 
when formed are carried by the cir. 
culation of the water into the radiator, 
where they soon fill up a large part 
of the small passages, reducing the 
efficiency of the radiator and eventual- 
ly destroying it. “Neutralizer” has 
undergone many tests, proving con- 
clusively that it will prevent these 
troublesome factors. One package 
supplies an average car for a year, 
“Neutralizer” goes into the radiator 
and circulates all through the water 
system, keeping the radiator perfectly 
clean. It also keeps the entire water 
cooling system clean. Cleanliness 
means that the motor is kept cool and 
the life of the car is prolonged for a 
very long period. 


The directions for using this new 
product are simple. It is only neces- 
sary to dissolve one lid level full of 


Three-year test of steel shavings in water. 
“Neutralizer” was put in bottle on left 
only, with result shavings still glisten. 
Other bottle shows effect plain water had 
on the metal for same length of time 


the “Neutralizer” in six quarts of 
water in a clean pail and pour it into 
a radiator through a funnel. One- 
third lid full dissolved in one gallon 
of water should be used once in three 
weeks after the first charge. Alcohol 
may be added if desired to prevent 
freezing, without interfering with the 
action of the product. 


Butterfield Catalog 


Butterfield & Company, Derby Line, 
Vt., have just issued an attractive new 
catalog containing 188 pages showing 
their large line of taps, dies, screW 
plates and reamers. 
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Here is One King 


Now 
THE KING - Which Shall Retain Partial- 


Forever . : 
ity and Public Favor Every- 


BALL TIP where, in the future as well 


as the past 
DETACHABLE and ADJUST- 
ABLE Spring Hinge 


Large Stock : Right Price 


All-steel construction, highly fin- q ‘ P 
ished. Simple, strong, durable and Order Now for Immediate or Spring Shipment 
attractive in design. The spring 
tension is easily and quickly ad- 
justed with a common wire nail, While these hinges are most com- 
and the door taken down by releas- monly used on screen doors, they 
ing the spring and withdrawing the are suitable for lavatory and storm 
pin without removing any screws doors. 
or using any tools. Spring replacements can be made 

Hinges packed one pair in carton without tools. 
with screws, and six dozen pairs Tested, oil tempered springs in- 
in case. sure long life. 


No. 2700 


Illustration Four Times Full Size 
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ATHENS, ILL. Whitney & Johnson have disposed of 
their stock to R. W. Eddy & Co. The new firm will 
carry a line of buggy whips, builder’s hardware, build- 
ing paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized 
and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sport- 
ing goods, tin shop and washing machines. Catalogs 
requested on a general line of hardware. 

DELAND, ILL.—J. Q. Carter & Co., which has recently 
suffered a fire loss, will commence the erection of a new 
building in the near future. They request catalogs on 
the following lines: Builders’ hardware, building paper, 
cutlery, dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, heavy hardware, lime and cement, mechanics’ 
tools and shelf hardware. 

CARROLL, IowA.—The hardware firm of Toyne & 
Atkinson -has been dissolved. 

KELLOGG, IowA.—C. L. Strovers has sold his inter- 
est in Moberly & Strovers to C. R. Moberly. C. R. 
Moberly & Co. is the new firm name. 


CLOQUET, MINN.—Hacker & Cleveland have opened 
a store at 102 Arch Street, and will deal in the follow- 
ing: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, bicycles, 
buggy whips, builder’s hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glass, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, iron 
beds, kitchen .cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lino- 
leum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, 


Brief Notes 


The Quality Tire & Rubber Co., Anderson, Ind., has 
acquired factory buildings with 57,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space which it will equip for the production of tires 
and tubes. 


The Jackson Shovel & Tool Co., Montpelier, Ind., has 
commenced work on a one story building, 65 by 200 ft., 
of mill construction. 


The National Enameling & Stamping Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., and New York, has acquired a tract of land and 
‘ dock property adjacent to its Milwaukee works, 909 
St. Paul Avenue, to provide for future extensions. It 
has a frontage of 430 ft. along the main line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; 142 ft. on South 
Twelfth Street, and approximately 500 ft. on the Knee- 
land branch of the Menominee canal. A large ware- 
house now occupies a part of the acreage. The sale 
price is stated to be in the neighborhood of $200,000. 
Edward H. Schwartzburg is general manager of the 
Milwaukee plant. 

The Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
which some time ago took over several buildings of the 
plant of the Pabst Brewing Co., 917 Chestnut Street, to 
increase its capacity for manufacturing military motor- 
cycles, is proceeding with the work of remodeling and 
equipping the structures. A statement by William S. 
Harley, secretary and treasurer, is to the effect that 
the work will proceed even if the Government cancels 
all or part of its contracts. The main works are located 
at 3732 Chestnut Street, and an automatic shop is main- 
tained at 160 Clinton Street, Milwaukee. 


The Emerson Brantingham Co., Rockford, IIl., manu- 
facturer of agricultural machinery, will build a new 
two-story plant, about 60 by 100 ft., on University 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Auto Specialties Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 by A. R. 
Gregory, J. Hefter and A. E. Davenport. 
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oils, varnishes and glass, poultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

SLEEPY EYE, MINN.—Hart & Stevens are purchasers 
of the stock of cream separators, gasoline engines, wash- 
ing machines, shelf hardware, wagons and buggies, ete., 
of A. R. Klem. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The Arrow Hardware Company 
has moved its stock to 25 Broadway and consolidated it 
with that of the Brown Hardware Company, which car- 
ries both a wholesale and retail stock of automobile ac- 
cessories, buggy whips, builder’s hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized 
and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
shelf hardware, sporting goods and washing machines. 

CLEVELAND, N. D.—The hardware stock of W. H. 
Weber was recently damaged by fire. 

JERSEY SHORE, Pa.—Owing to the death of J. M. 
Lewis, a member of the firm of J. M. Lewis & Son, the 
business will be continued under the name of Geo. M. 
Lewis. 

WESSINGTON SpRINGS, S. D.—The stock of J. B. Col- 
lins has been sold. The purchasers, Addison & Gibbs, 
will carry a complete stock of automobile accessories, 
buggy whips, cream separators, gasoline engines, har- 
ness, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, lubri- 
cating oils, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 

PROSPER, TEX.—H. W. Bates will discontinue business 
here. 

of the Trade 

Fire, Nov. 17, at the plant of the Polson Mfg. Co., 
1754 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of au- 
tomobile parts, caused a loss of about $8,000. W. F. 
Polson is president. 

The Johnson Carbureter Co., Detroit, Mich., whose 
product was formerly manufactured on contract by the 
Goodspeed-Detroit Mfg. Co., Detroit, is about to move 
into its own plant, and has issued a list of its machine- 
tool requirements. 

The Fox Chain Co., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada., has 
been formed with a capital stock of $200,000 and will 
at once begin the erection of a plant to manufacture 
anti-skid automatic chains. Franklin Fox is interested 
in the company. 

The McClary Mfg. Co., manufacturer of stoves, etc., 
London, Ontario, Canada, will build an addition to its 
plant, to cost about $50,000. Col. W. M. Gartshore 1s 
manager. 

The Bryden Horse Shoe Works, Allentown, Pa., has 
resumed operations on full scale, and all departments 
will be placed on capacity production. 


The Indiana Lamp Co., Connersville, Ind., has in- 
treased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 


The Corsepius Wire Stretcher Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock to 
manufacture wire stretchers. The directors are George 
W. Corsepius, Fred Waite and Fred W. Fauteck. 

The Madison Plow Co., Madison, Wis., manufacturer 
of plows and other farm tools, has increased its capital 
stock to $250,000. 

An additional factory unit to cost $500,000 is planned 
by the Washburn Haywood Chair Co., Erving, Mass. 

A factory extension, six stories, 50 x 260 ft., for ° 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn., is now wel 
under way. 


Reading matter continues on page 112 
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